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FOREWORD 


HIS volume is not a plea for or an illustra- 
tion of abbreviated pulpit discourses. 
Its genesis will best explain its purpose. 

For some years it has been the custom of the 
author to prepare for his Church bulletin each 
Sunday a short interpretation of some phase 
of our Christian faith. Three purposes have 
guided him from week to week: To write brief- 
ly, so that the busiest might find time to read 
what had been written; to write simply, so 
that any reader might understand; to write 
vitally, so that every reader might be helped 
to a more intimate walk with God. From a 
much larger collection of material sixty selec- 
tions have been made and sent forth in this 
little volume with the hope that they may do 
for a wider circle of readers what they were 
originally meant to do for the writer’s con- 
gregation. 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to his long-time friend, Dr. Alfred Allan Kern, 
of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, who read the manuscript and made not 
a few suggestions as to forms of expression. 

CosTEN J. HARRELL. 
THE Stupy, EpwortH CHURCH, 
Norfolk, Va., November 18, 1927. 
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I 


THE TRIUMPH OF WINGS 


“They shall mount up with wings as eagles.” Isaiah 
40: 31. 


‘‘Let us learn like a bird for a moment to take 
Sweet rest on a branch that is ready to break; 
She feels the branch tremble, yet gaily she sings. 
What is it to her? She has wings, she has wings!” 

—Victor Hugo. 


N many a fine spring morning I have seen 
one of God’s little creatures of the sky 
standing upon a flimsy branch pouring forth 
his sweetest melodies. What a _ wonderful 
chorister is he, and an equally wonderful 
preacher! Unmindful of the frailty of his 
perch, he merrily sings. He is quite independ- 
ent of the limb on which he stands. If it should 
break beneath his feet, his wings will lift him 
into the broad expanses of the sky. The happy 
songster preaches to us a most excellent sermon 
on the triumph of wings. 
The things of this world on which we rest 
[1] 
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our earthly hopes are all of them like ‘‘a branch 
that is ready to break.’’ Earthly security is 
very insecure. Our sweetest temporal happi- 
ness may at any moment be shattered. Every 
day the branches are breaking beneath some- 
body’s feet. Our hearts are frequently op- 
pressed for the branches that have broken be- 
neath us and fearful of the time when others 
will break. But there is a better way. The 
bird that sings on a trembling branch tells us 
_of it. Enjoy life’s blessings while you have 
them. Though you feel the branch tremble, 
stand on it and gaily sing your sweetest song. 
Only do not put your chiefest trust in the 
branch, but in your wings. You have wings— 
a capacity of soul that enables you to soar far 
above the broken branches of earth into the 
infinitude of God. Keep strong the wings of 
faith. If loss or sorrow befalls you, do not fall 
dispirited to the earth. To your wings! 
They will lift you into the heights where hope 
never dies. If the frail limb that supports 
your earthly life breaks, and death overtakes 
you, fear not. Stretch your pinions of faith, and 
they will bear you aloft to fly forever in the 
greatness and goodness of God. 

The greatest fact in the nature of man is the 

[2] 
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wings of his spirit. They lift him above things 
transitory unto the eternal God. They make 
him an immortal. No loss or sorrow of earth 
can trim the spirit’s wings. Sing on, beloved! 
Sing the happiest and sweetest notes that your 
heart knows, and in the face of every disaster 
cry, ‘I have wings! I have wings!” 
[3] 


II 


ROOTED IN THE SHADOWS 


“He went up into a mountain apart to pray: and 
when the evening was come, he was there alone.” 
Matthew 14: 23. 


OME months ago, in the late autumn, the 

writer was in the hothouse of one of our 
florists. We were in the cellar, and in the 
dimly lighted place one could see arranged in 
regular file long rows of flower pots. The florist 
explained that in these pots had been planted 
the bulbs for their winter flowers. It was best 
for them, he said, that they be rooted in the 
dark. Not in the glaring sunlight, but in the 
subdued shadows their life-giving roots were 
putting forth. They would be ready for the 
open day a little later. Then their gay colors 
would cheer many hearts. Then their sweet 
perfumes would laden the winter air. Rooted 
in the shadows to bloom in the light! 

It is with human life as with the flowers. 
How often it is recorded by the evangelists that 
Jesus retired from the multitude to a secluded 
place! He loved men and found joy in their 
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companionship. He never wearied of minister- 
ing to their necessities. Matthew records that 
the Lord had spent a busy day. A great throng 
had followed him—five thousand in number, 
besides the women and children. He healed 
them and taught them, and as the day was 
drawing to its close he miraculously fed them. 
What a wonderful ministry! ‘And when he 
had sent the multitude away, he went up into 
the mountain apart to pray: and when the 
evening was come, he was there alone.’’ Here 
is written one of the sweet secrets of his life 
and labors. In the shadows of the evening 
the Divine Son was alone with his Father. 
Through retirement in the secret place he kept 
his life in tune with his Father’s will. In the 
quiet hour he prepared himself for the busy 
hour. 

This same Jesus saith to us, ‘“‘Enter into thy 
closet and . . . shut the door.” Life cannot 
come to its best if it is spent always in the rush 
of things. Every one needs to be alone at 
some time during every day. The needs of the 
spirit require a secret place where we may calm 
our souls in the presence of God, meditate on 
things worth while, think through our problems, 
sweeten our tempers, and warm our hearts in 

[5] 
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the love of God. Have a trysting place with 
God, and let it be said of you, ‘‘When the 
evening was come he was there alone.” Faith 
puts forth her tender shoots in the secret place. 

There is reason to fear that we are forgetting 
how to meditate. The haste of our modern life 
militates against it. We love the garish day. 
Much of our Christianity is a sickly bloom 
because we have no quiet place in which the 
roots of faith may grow. We meet the day’s 
temptations before we are ready for them. 
We undertake to lead others before we have 
mastered ourselves. We try to force the bloom 
before we have rooted ourselves in Jesus Christ. 
Return, O soul, to the secret place and linger 
there. A godly life, like the flowers, is rooted 
in the shadows to bloom in the light. 


[6] 


Ill 


NEW EVERY MORNING 


“The Lord’s lovingkindnesses . . . are new every 
morning.’’ Lamentations 3: 22, 23. 


-N the heart of the book of Lamentations it 
falls—this joyful testimony to the Lord’s 
lovingkindness. Lamentations is Jeremiah’s 
lament, the tearful wail of the broken-hearted 
prophet and patriot whose native land had 
been devastated by an alien foe and whose 
people had been exiled to Babylon. We would 
not ordinarily expect to find so exquisite an 
appreciation of the kindness of God in a book 
of lamentations. But there it is—like a star 
in the rift of the cloud, like a rainbow after the 
storm, like the mocking bird’s song at mid- 
night. A broken heart is exceedingly sensitive 
to spiritual things. In sore need of divine help, 
Jeremiah discovered a wonderful thing about 
God’s mercies toward us. They are not stere- 
otyped. They are not monotonous and life- 
less and loveless. They are new every morn- 
ing, as fresh as the dew on the grass, ‘‘to the 
level of every day’s most quiet need.” 
[7] 
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One of the greatest calamities that can befall 
one is for him to accept God’s daily blessings 
as drab and commonplace. God’s choicest 
blessings carelessly used will soon, like every- 
day garments, lose their color. How frequently 
we have seen this process drag one from the 
heights of enthusiasm to the level of matter- 
of-fact living! ‘‘Familiarity breeds contempt.” 
Scenes whose beauty fairly charmed us when 
first our eyes beheld them we later look upon 
without emotion. Opportunities and privileges 
that at first stirred our souls to the depths we 
after a time take as a matter of course. The 
romance of wedded life too frequently loses its 
color under the wear of years, and the two who 
at the beginning lived in the land of dreams 
settle down to a dull, unromantic, prosaic 
existence. Is romance the folly of youth? 
Rather let it be said that the loss of it is the 
folly of middle life. Or again, we hear the old, 
old story of the Father’s love until it is merely 
an old story. Our hearts were thrilled with 
an indescribable joy when first we felt the 
Spirit bearing witness with our spirit that we 
were the children of God. Faith loses its 
romance, and we sing, 


[8] 
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“Where is the blessedness I knew 
When first I saw the Lord?”’ 


The writer has heard somewhere of a godly 
woman who was accustomed to pray, “May 
life never lose its halo for me.’’ It is another 
way of expressing the sentiment that Jeremiah 
wrote in his Lamentations. Life will never lose 
its halo if we are able to receive God’s loving- 
kindness fresh and new from his hand every 
morning. To-day’s gifts are not old gifts, but 
new, granted for to-day’s needs. To-day’s 
sunrise was like yesterday’s, but it was not the 
same. It was a new sunrise, as glorious and 
beautiful as if it were the first and only sunrise. 
To-day’s mercies may be like yesterday’s, but 
they are not the same. Every blessing from 
God is as new as if it were the first. When we 
see life rightly, the romance and the wonder do 
not vanish. The luster does not tarnish under 
the wear of years: God’s mercies are new every 
morning. 


[9] 


IV 


OUR UNAVOIDABLE GOD 
‘The wrath of man shall praise thee.’’ Psalm 76: 10. 


OD rules! Man may labor to set at 
naught his law, but notwithstanding, his 
providence orders the world. Sometimes when 
men sin most shamefully he turns their sin 
to his own glory. No crime among men can 
for dastardly meanness quite equal Judas’s 
betrayal of his Lord. Yet through the treach- 
ery of a disciple the depths of divine love were 
revealed on Calvary, and the fountains of grace 
opened wide for all mankind. God made the 
most dastardly crime to serve hisend. We have 
often thought of how the goodness of man 
praises God, but we have not so often thought 
that he is so securely on his throne that he 
turns the wrath of man to his glory. 
One of the persistent facts in the history of 
nations is that God is always taking control 
of the godless plans of men and using them to 
serve his purposes. The Romans built some 
twenty centuries ago an empire around the 
Mediterranean. They did it for no holy pur- 
[10] 
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pose. The empire was stupidly wicked. But 
the fact that the Western World, as it was then 
known, was unified under one government 
made it possible for the first missionaries of 
Christianity to reach the whole of the civilized 
world. Through the unity of the Roman 
Empire the Christian faith gained a foothold 
in the Western World from which it has never 
been shaken. Down the highways, built for 
the swift movement of Roman legions, went 
the preachers of the cross proclaiming the gospel 
of the Nazarene. God used Cesar’s military 
map to spread the reign of the Prince of Peace. 

The Mayflower which brought the Pilgrim 
Fathers to America ‘‘went on her next trip 
for a load of slaves.’’ Nevertheless, God 
through the iniquity of the slave-trade brought 
the black man under the influence of the gospel. 
Through his unchristian bonds the bondman 
learned of our liberty in Christ, and he may yet 
be the instrument of grace for the redemption 
of the Dark Continent. 

The godless man suffers the consequences 
of his sin; he falls out of the line of God’s 
triumphant hosts. But our sovereign God 
will not let the sins of men prevent him from 
carrying out his purpose for mankind. 

[11] 
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“Through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs,’ and our wickedness cannot stop it. 
Alas for the man who rebels against God! 
His rebellion avails nothing except the loss of 
his soul, while the kingdom goes marching on. 
Nothing can dim God’s glory! Nothing can 
overrule his final purpose for mankind. He 
makes even the wrath of man to praise him. 
““Therefore will we not fear, though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea.” ‘And I 
heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia: 
for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!”’ 
[12] 


V 


WHERE IS GOD? 


“For in him we live and move and have our being.” 
Acts 17: 28. 


HERE is God?—this is no new question. 

In the long ago Job cried in distress of 
soul, ‘‘O, that I knew where I might find him! 
that I might come even to his seat!’”” As men 
of adventurous spirit have sailed the seas to 
find where the world’s hidden treasures are, so 
the universal soul of man has ever sought to 
discover God’s dwelling place. As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth our 
soul to know where God may be found. The 
heathen say that he may be found in stocks 
and stones. The ancient Israelites believed 
that his spirit dwelt in the ark of the covenant 
between the cherubim. The atheist says that 
he is found nowhere. In our childish fancies 
we thought of him as one dwelling in the far- 
off heavens, and even yet, in manhood’s full 
estate, we are prone to think of him as a distant 
God. Because we cannot see him we think that 
he is far away, hidden in some undiscovered 
place. 

[13 ] 
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It is not the distance that hides God from 
our view. The truth is—wonderful to contem- 
plate—God is so near that we cannot see him! 


“(© where is the sea? the fishes cried, 
As they swam the crystal waters through; 
We have heard from old of the ocean’s tide, 
And we long to look on the waters blue. 
The wise ones speak of an infinite sea; 
O! who can tell if such there be?”’ 


And all the while they are so submerged in 
the ocean’s tide that they cannot see ‘‘the 
waters blue.’”’ At some happy hour in the soul’s 
quest for God the truth dawns upon us that 
creation is aglow with his presence and that 
verily ‘‘in him we live and move and have our 
being.” 

The most real fact in this universe is God. 
The whole creation bears witness to his pres- 
ence. The sunlight that floods the earth, the 
glories of the firmament, night and day, winter 
and spring, all declare that the Creator is every- 
where in his world. The rose that was blooming 
one morning in my garden, with colors more 
delicate than the brush of a Turner could 
paint, told me that the great Artist was there. 
The laughter of little children, the love of 
friends, the upward march of the races of men 

[14] 
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proclaim that God is about us and within us 
richly imparting his grace. The unsatisfied 
aspiration of the heart, its pain, its joy, its 
penitence, its thoughts too deep for words tell 
us how near God is. 

He is so near that no one can overhear him 
when in the secret places of the soul he speaks. 
He is so near that he can understand our in- 
most thoughts before we have given utterance 
to them. He knows our guilt, our sorrows, our 
hopes, our unexpressed longings. A friend must 
be very near to hear us when out of our hearts 
we whisper to him a secret. God is nearer 
than that. He alone is near enough to hear us 
when we think. He is too near to be seen, 
“guiding every instinct, creating every intui- 
tion, vibrating in every emotion, and glowing 
in every thought.’”” Wherever we are, there is 
God. The awakened soul discerns him every- 
where and lives and rejoices in him always. 

[15] 


VI 


A BRIDLE FOR THE TONGUE 


“*T will take heed to my ways that I sin not with my 
tongue: I will keep my mouth with a bridle.” Psalm 
39: 1. 


HE first verses of the thirty-ninth Psalm 
were no doubt very familiar to the apostle 
James, and it is very likely that he had them 
in mind when he wrote his classic passage on 
the tongue in his Epistle (James, chapter 3). 
Psalmist and apostle knew whereof they wrote 
when they spoke of the tongue as an instrument 
of evil. Through it the unruly passions of our 
hearts are turned loose in the world. Like a 
poisoned dagger, it stabs the reputation and 
happiness of others. Like a firebrand, it sets 
our minds on fire with hates and contentions. 
It sows discord and reviling and bitterness 
among men. No other member of the body is 
so difficult to control. Like an untamed horse, 
it gets beyond one’s control at an unexpected 
moment. Therefore psalmist and apostle agree 

that it must be held as with a bridle. 
What bridle may be put on our unruly 
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tongues? Let us at least stop long enough to 
ask ourselves three questions before we repeat 
any report or turn our tongues loose in any 
matter. 

Is iat true? We are too hasty to believe 
every evil report. Many an innocent person 
has been injured by a tale that was without 
foundation. It is a serious matter to do an 
injustice to a fellow man by a report that we 
spread. The first thing, the least thing that 
one can do before he passes on a story that has 
come to him, is to stop long enough to ask if 
it is true. One of the ten fundamental laws of 
character is, ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.” 

Is tt kind? It is not always kind to repeat 
what is true. The meanness which finds a 
secret pleasure in another’s fall or failure is a 
most despicable vice. Some one has called it 
“an innate vulgarity which loves to trample 
on fallen greatness.’’ To find such a thing in 
our hearts should bring us to our knees, for it 
is most unkind and un-Christly. We are not 
here to play the réle of detectives, but rather 
are we to be brothers. There is nothing more 
unkind than gossip. 

Is it necessary? In repeating an evil tale we 
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should ask what is our motive in so doing. 
Is it that we hope to remedy the situation, or 
is it merely for the satisfaction of telling the 
thing? If we repeat a story because it is neces- 
sary for the well-being of another, we are not 
gossipers, but helpers. If, however, it be for 
no good purpose, we should leave it untold. 
Under no conditions should we permit ourselves 
to be advertisers of another’s faults. 

If we should leave unsaid the things that are 
untrue and unkind and unnecessary, gossip 
would be at an end. Put that bridle on your 
tongue and buckle it tight. It will tame the 
tongue’s unruly disposition. “If any man 
thinketh himself to be religious, while he bri- 
dleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his heart, 
that man’s religion is vain.” 

[18] 
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PURITY IS DEARER THAN LIFE 
“Keep thyself pure.’’ 1 Timothy 5: 22. 


N the forests of northern Europe and Asia 

a little animal called the ermine lives. He 
is mostly known among us by his snow-white 
fur, a thing than which there is nothing more 
beautiful on the fur markets of the world. In 
some countries the state robes of judges are 
lined with it, the white being emblematic of 
purity and honor. The ermine has a peculiar 
pride in his white fur coat. At all hazards he 
protects it against anything that would spoil 
it. 

It is said that the fur hunters take cruel ad- 
vantage of the ermine’s care to keep his coat 
clean. They do not set a snare to catch him at 
some unwary moment, but instead find his 
home, a cleft in the rock or the hollow of a de- 
caying tree, and daub the entrance and interior 
with filth. Then their dogs start the chase. 
Frightened, the ermine flees toward his home, 
his only place of refuge. He finds it daubed 
with uncleanness, and he will not soil his pure 

[19] 
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white coat. Rather than go into the unclean 
place, he faces the yelping dogs and preserves 
the purity of his fur at the price of his life.? 
It is better that he be stained by blood than 
spoiled by uncleanness. 

Little beast of the forest, what a lesson you 
teach! Purity is dearer than life. If the judges 
who wear the ermine and the women who deco- 
rate themselves with your pure white coat knew 
your story, would they not be touched to the 
heart with pity, and would they not be moved 
to love purity as you? Your example condemns 
us all, for we have not been half so careful as 
you to keep clean that which God has intrusted 
tous. He has given you only a white coat, and 
you give your life to keep it so. He has given 
us minds and immortal spirits, and we let every 
vile and unworthy thing spoil them. Far from 
surrendering our lives to preserve our purity, we 
sacrifice character for unseemly pleasures, and 
dishonest gain, and selfish ambitions. We are 
not so careful where we go as you. We expose 
our souls to the stains of evil to get the thing 
we want. 


1For this fact concerning the habits of the ermine 
the author is indebted to his old teacher, Dr. W. F. 
Tillett, of Vanderbilt University. 
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The ermine is right—purity is dearer than 
life. It is dearer than aught else, because it is 
the soul of character. When it is lost, all is lost. 
Deeds so pure that we have nothing to hide, 
thoughts so pure that they may be spoken 
aloud, motives so pure that the world can see 
through them—when we live by these standards 
we have an ermine-white character. One must 
not besmirch it for any consideration. At all 
hazards ‘‘keep thyself pure.’’ ‘‘My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’ If 
disaster threatens you, hold fast to that dearest 
possession, a pure life, come what may. Purity 
overcomes at last and shines as the stars for- 
ever. 

[21] 
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OUR DEBT TO MISSIONS 


‘‘How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
him that bringeth good tidings!’’ Isaiah 52: 7. 


CHRISTIAN layman, and a man of 
considerable ability, was the speaker, and 
the writer was a listener. ‘‘I do not believe in 
foreign missions,” he said with manifest em- 
phasis. ‘‘Every nation has its own religion, 
suited to its particular disposition and tradi- 
tions, and it is folly to try and convert foreigners 
to our faith. Confucianism is the religion of 
China, sprung out of Chinese soil and suited 
to the Chinese people. Christianity is the re- 
ligion of the Anglo-Saxon and agreeable to 
our type of mind. Let us keep our religion and 
let other people keep theirs.’”” Many another 
person who has not been so outspoken has per- 
suaded himself that the Christian faith is our 
peculiar possession and that we are under no 
obligation to give it to the rest of the world. 
But, really, is Christianity an Anglo-Saxon 
religion? It did not begin with us, for Christ 
was neither an American nor an Englishman 
[22] 
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nor a European .He was born on the other 
side of the world, the son of a woman of alien 
blood. He lived amid scenes that are foreign 
to us and spoke a language that is unintelligible 
to us. He died for our sins on a hill many 
thousands of miles from American shores. 
Christianity is not an Anglo-Saxon religion: 
speaking after the manner of the flesh, it is an 
Asiatic religion. Our fathers were foreigners 
to Christ and his disciples, and they would never 
have heard the gospel of the Nazarene had not 
the missionaries of the Church crossed moun- 
tains and sea and brought to them the glad 
tidings of salvation. 

When Christ lived in Galilee the Angles and 
Saxons and Britons—our fathers—were veriest 
heathen and among the most backward people 
on the earth. The first volume of Hume’s 
history of England should prove an effective 
antidote to our racial pride. He says, ‘‘No 
idolatrous worship ever attained such ascend- 
ence over mankind as that practiced by the 
Gauls and Britons.’’ Our fathers worshiped 
Woden, the god of victory, and Thor the god 
of thunder. All the days of the week are named 
for heathen gods whom our fathers worshiped 
and should be a daily reminder of our heathen 
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ancestry. With all our mania for family trees, 
no intelligent person finds any satisfaction in 
running his family tree back of the time when 
Christian missionaries came to our fathers 
with the gospel of Jesus Christ. Portraits of 
these half-naked, painted savages would be no 
adornment to our handsomely appointed living 
rooms and no matter of pride to us their 
children. 

Things have been different with the Anglo- 
Saxons since the advent of missionaries. In 
the sixth century Augustine came to England, 
a foreign missionary to our fathers. He started 
a mission at Canterbury, which was the begin- 
ning of the Canterbury Cathedral. After a 
life of sacrificing toil, he was buried there, and 
over his tomb in the cathedral one may read to 
this day his epitaph, ‘‘ Here lies the Lord Augus- 
tine, first Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
reduced this nation from the worship of idols 
to the faith of Christ.” Boniface went to Ger- 
many, Columba to Scotland, Patrick to Ire- 
land. The light of the gospel shone in the dark- 
ness of Britain and Germany, and we emerged. 
We have been out of heathenism for about forty 
generations only, and ‘‘a thousand years in 
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Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is passed 
and as a watch in the night.” 


‘“‘From depths of night to plains of light, 
O praise His name, he lifted us.’’ 


In so far as we are a saved people, we are 
sinners and barbarians saved by grace. The 
greatest apologetic for Christian missions on 
the earth is the Anglo-Saxon people. What 
Christ has done for us he can do for all men. 
It was a long and weary way from Jerusalem 
to Canterbury, and the foreign missionary was 
the connecting link between our ancestral 
home and the cross outside Jerusalem’s gate. 
Not only for love of man and in response to our 
Lord’s commission should we be a missionary 
people, but out of sheer gratitude and in recog- 
nition of our debt to missions. 
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IX 


HOW GOD FORGIVES 


‘Bring forth the best [first] robe and put it on him.” 
Luke 15: 22. 


HE prodigal son had taken his fling at the 

world and had returned to his father. 
“‘T am no more worthy to be called thy son,” 
sobbed the lad as his father embraced him and 
kissed him repeatedly. The boy had barely 
begun his confession when his father called his 
servants to bring a certain robe and put it on 
him. Our English Bible translates the com- 
mand, “‘ Bring forth the best robe.’”” The Greek 
literally has it, ‘‘Bring forth a robe, the first,’ 
and so it is translated by that excellent scholar, 
Dr. David Smith.! Not a few interpreters of 
the Scriptures have understood this robe to 
be none other than the old coat which the prodi- 
gal had left behind when he left home for the 
far country. The father had lost his boy, but 
he had kept his boy’s coat. ‘‘It is the robe he 
wore before he ran his ramble,’ says Matthew 


The Atonement in the Light of History and the 
Modern Spirit,’’ Smith, page 145ff. 
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Henry. This throws a new light on the old 
parable. 

There is a scene in Dickens’s “‘ David Copper- 
field’? which beautifully illustrates the meaning 
of the robe in our Lord’s parable. In Dickens’s 
great novel poor Dan’el Peggotty’s little Emily 
ran away from home. Every night he searched 
for her in the wicked haunts of the city. One 
day David went to Dan’el’s modest lodging, 
and there he witnessed the yearning love of 
poor Dan’el as he waited for the return of his 
prodigal Emily. ‘‘The room was very neat and 
orderly. I saw in a moment that it was always 
kept prepared for her reception, and that he 
never went out but that he thought it possible 
he might bring her home. ...I saw how 
carefully he adjusted the little room, put a 
candle ready and the means of lighting it, ar- 
ranged the bed, and finally took out of her 
drawer one of her dresses (I remember to have 
seen her wear it) neatly folded with some other 
garments, and a bonnet, which he placed. upon 
a chair. . . . There they had waited for her 
many and many a night, no doubt.” Dan’el 
was waiting to put on Emily the dress of her 
innocent girlhood and receive her again into 
her home! 
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‘‘Here is the very picture which our Lord 
portrays in the parable,” says Dr. David Smith. 
“The prodigal had forgotten his father in the 
far country, but the father had never forgotten 
him. He had preserved his lost son’s old robe 
and laid it by as a precious memorial. ‘Bring 
forth a robe,’ he cries; but not any robe, not 
the best robe in the house, but ‘the first,’ his 
old robe. And the servants would understand. 
Many a time they had seen their master take 
that old robe and unfold it tenderly with trem- 
bling hands and survey it wistfully with dim 
eyes. No other robe would serve. The past 
was forgiven, and the father would banish it 
forever from his remembrance as though it 
had never been. The sweet old days had re- 
turned, and his hungry heart was satisfied.” 

By one little word in the story Jesus tells 
us how God receives us, when we, repentant, 
turn to him. He forgives—and more, he re- 
stores. Some human fathers forgive, but they 
do not forget. David forgave Absalom, but 
after that “Absalom dwelt two full years in 
Jerusalem and saw not the king’s face’ (2 
Sam. 14: 28). When God forgives he restores 
to us our lost character and restores us as well 
to all the privileges of sonship, as though we 
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had never broken covenant with him. Wonder- 
ful grace is this. 


“‘Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 
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THE MOTHERS OF MEN 


“Her candle goeth not out by night. ... Her 
children rise up and call her blessed.’’ Proverbs 31: 
18, 28. 


ET me tell you the most pathetic story I 
ever heard,” a prominent citizen of my 
native State one day said tome. He continued: 
‘‘Some years ago in eastern North Carolina a 
notorious character was shot down in a drunken 
brawl. As he lay dying he begged that some 
one standing by pray for him. They stood as 
dumb as stones. None of them, his companions 
in sin, knew how to pray. Then, as his life 
ebbed away, he began to pray. They stooped 
beside him to hear what he was saying. He 
was praying the prayer of his babyhood: 


““Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep.”’ 


Faintly whispering these words, he died. In 
the hour he needed most to pray—stained by 
sin and facing death—this was the only prayer 
he knew.” 
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A pathetic story indeed! It is tragic that one 
in such extremity should know how to pray 
nothing more than a baby’s prayer. But it is 
a beautiful story as well. A dying sinner re- 
membered the prayer he had learned at his 
mother’s knee. Not all the blasts of iniquity 
had put out the flickering candle of faith which 
she had lighted in his baby heart. Hidden in 
the secret places of his soul, he had carried it 
through all the years of his prodigal life—the 
prayer he used to say in the sweet long ago. 
At the last he fell back on it. ‘‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep’’—saying’ this, he lay down to 
sleep in death as in the other years he had laid 
down to sleep in his mother’s arms. “I pray 
thee, Lord, my soul to keep’’—that petition 
suited the needs of the sleeping child. Simple 
—but having enough of real prayer in it to 
save a soul, if one can pray it with unction. 
Perhaps it-saved his soul at last. In the dark 
night of sin the little candle of faith that his 
mother lighted still burned. He had by no 
means outlived the influence of those early 
years when at eventime his mother taught him 
his prayer, tucked him in his little bed, and 
with a ‘‘God bless you”’ kissed him good- 
night, 
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The most priestly calling in the world is 
motherhood. Mother hands light the candles 
of faith on the high altars of the hearts of little 
children. She passes from generation to gen- 
eration the light that shone in far Galilee many 
centuries ago. If she fails in this holiest privi- 
lege of motherhood, alas for her children, alas 
for the world! We have quite enough bonfires. 
Amid the display of many bonfires there is 
danger lest the candle of faith be not lighted in 
the hearts of our children. The mothers of 
each generation hold the future in their control. 
They are the candle lighters of the world. Bon- 
fires soon go out, but candles shine in their 
places through the darkest night. A mother’s 
heart is the most potential influence upon the 
earth. ‘Her candle goeth not out by night. 
. . . Her children rise up and call her blessed.” 
And God himself will crown her at last the 
fairest and noblest of all his creation. 
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THE ATONEMENT 


“And when the king came to see the guests he saw 
there a man which had not on a wedding garment.” 
Matthew 22: 11. 


i we were invited to a wedding supper at a 
friend’s house, we would be very careful to 
appear in such dress as would become the oc- 
casion. We would not so violate the proprie- 
ties of a wedding supper as to be found there 
in untidy garments. The man in the Lord’s 
parable committed a greater impropriety than 
this. There was an ancient rule of etiquette 
that required every person coming into the pres- 
ence of the king to wear a robe that was in 
keeping with the king’s dignity. This man 
had the impertinence to come to the marriage 
of the king’s son without a royal garment. 
Some of the older commentators give a side- 
light on this parable that adds to the rude 
fellow’s offense and greatly sharpens the point 
of the parable’s application. The writer finds 
himself greatly inclined to accept their inter- 
pretation. They tell us that the point of the 
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parable turns upon the fact that in those days 
it was customary for kings to provide suitable 
robes for all persons who were to appear before 
them. The humble folk who came to the mar- 
riage of the king’s son had no garments suitable 
for so grand an occasion. But the king’s gra- 
cious hospitality had provided for their lack. 
They were ushered into an anteroom, and their 
poor clothing was covered by the splendid 
garments of the king’s wardrobe. One guest 
refused to put on the wedding garment which 
had been provided. He went in ungroomed. 
It was an offense against the wedding. It was 
an insult to the king. 

This homely parable concerning certain 
ancient rules of etiquette has a tremendous 
spiritual application. We are bidden to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. But our lives 
are soiled by every unholy thing—lust, envy, 
self-love, covetousness, hate, evil-speaking. 
We know that no unrighteousness can enter 
inte fellowship with the holy God. The gos- 
pel of grace proclaims that he who has invited 
us has made provision for us. What we, in 
spiritual poverty, have not he supplies. 
Christ’s mission as Saviour is to cover our ini- 
quities, and this he does for every one who by 
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faith turns to him. We speak of Christ making 
atonement for our sins and oftentimes stumble 
over the word. Atonement in Hebrew means 
a cover. The doctrine of the atonement, so 
precious to Christian hearts and yet so difficult 
to understand, is that Christ covers our sins. 
He puts them out of sight, and they are for- 
given, forgotten. Wonderful grace, thus to 
cover the shame of our iniquity! The psalmist 
discovered it and sang, ‘‘Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered”’ 
(Ps. 32: 1). The greatest of the prophets re- 
joiced in it, ‘‘He hath clothed me with the 
garments of salvation: he hath covered me with 
the robe of righteousness.” 

A simple story told by the Teacher of Galilee 
throws more light on the atonement than do our 
most learned theological dissertations. Who 
shall cover our iniquities? Who shall enable 
us sinners to come with confidence into the pres- 
ence of our King? He “that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah; 
he that is glorious in his apparel, traveling in 
the greatness of his strength.’”’ Christ is our 
atonement. He hideth our sins in the depth of 
his love. He clothes us in the robe of his right- 
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eousness. Not in our strength, or pleading our 
merits, but— 


“Dressed in His righteousness alone, 
Faultless to stand before his throne.” 
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XII 


GOD SPEAKS 


‘“‘T heard a voice speaking unto me and saying in the 
Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul.’’ Acts 26: 14. 


HEARD a voice speaking unto me.’”’ So 

argues Paul before Agrippa on that memora- 
ble day when he, a prisoner at the bar, stood 
before the godless representative of Cesar. 
The pith and substance of his whole defense was 
that on the Damascus road he had an experience 
of Christ, and impelled by that experience he 
had gone abroad preaching the gospel, for which 
he was then in bonds. ‘Saying in the Hebrew 
tongue.”” Let us be thankful for this modest 
phrase in Paul’s confession. Open your Bible 
and underscore these words, ‘‘in the Hebrew 
tongue.’’ Why does Paul take the pains to tell 
us so specifically how the Lord spoke to him? 
Does this little detail in the apostle’s experience 
have any application to our own hearts? 

Paul was a loyal Jew of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Hebrew was his mother tongue—the speech 
that he loved and understood best. As a child 
he had heard his mother sing in his native 
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Hebrew the old sweet psalms of Israel. Its 
accents and cadences were as familiar to him 
as they were dear. Hebrew was the speech of 
Gamaliel’s school, the language of temple and 
synagogue. When the Lord spoke to Paul on 
the Damascus road, he spoke in the dear, 
familiar tongue that would most readily move 
his heart and enlighten his understanding. 

The phrase that we have so often passed un- 
noticed shines with a new meaning. God does 
not veil his thoughts concerning us in an un- 
known tongue. God speaks to every soul in 
terms it can understand. Is there one who 
has heard the voice divine speaking in the secret 
places of his heart who cannot testify that this is 
so? To the sensitive, trustful soul of a little 
child he speaks in tones so joyful, so hopeful, 
that all the world appears to be 


‘“‘Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


To the seasoned soul God speaks in the native 

language of faith and duty and love. To the 

sinner the vigorous language of rebuke, to the 

sorrowful the tender language of comfort, to 

the faithful the rich language of hope. Not to 

each alike, but to each according to his need and 
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understanding. God speaks to every soul in 
the soul’s native tongue. 


“He stoops to fit to human hearts His mercy sweet; 
O doubting soul, what truth more meet 
To bring thee boldly to his feet?’”’ 
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SHUT IN 


“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast 
young thou girdedst thyself and walkedst where thou 
wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and lead thee 
whither thou wouldest not.’”’ John 21: 18 


N the gray of the early morning Jesus was 

speaking to Peter beside the Sea of Ti- 
berias. It was a stirring scene. Peter, who had 
previously denied his Lord three times, now 
three times declares his love with heart-felt 
emphasis, ‘‘Thou knowest that I love thee!’’ 
The fear which in Herod’s court made his knees 
shake and his heart leap into his throat did not 
trouble him that morning. He was quite ready 
to dare and do for his Lord. He was a young 
man—ardent, zealous, bold. The Master hon- 
ored his devotion and commissioned him to a 
great work. ‘‘Feed my sheep,” he said. He 
also warned the impulsive young fellow that 
his love would not be put to its severest test 
in the labors and sacrifices of his active ministry. 
‘““When thou art old, . . . another shall gird 
thee . . . and lead thee.’’ He would some day 
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be shut in. The great leader would be led by 
others, and finally led by his enemies to death. 
This was a very unhappy prospect for so ardent 
and active a man as Simon Peter. But the same 
Lord that led him out to labor in the broad 
vineyards of the world also at last shut him in 
from them. This was God’s way of perfecting 
Peter in patience and love and prayer. 

There is no cross harder for a zealous man to 
bear than the physical infirmities which shut 
him in from the activities of the world. The 
soldier must some day commit his sword to the 
scabbard. The man of affairs must retire and 
leave his business to his son. Mother hands 
become too frail to perform their old-time 
loving ministries. The minister of Christ 
must lay his armor down and wait for heavenly 
fields of conquest. The cross of infirmity may 
be laid upon us in youth—in old age it must in- 
evitably come. But we have been accustomed 
to paint this condition in too somber colors. 
Some of the strongest and most beautiful char- 
acters in the world are shut in out of sight, and 
yet their influence is like the perfume of the 
Gardens of Paradise. Through them God 
shows enough of himself for us in the dark to 
rise by. 
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They are shut in with God. One is the richer 
for staying at home if he has such company. 
“T have been confined to my room for some 
weeks,” said a convalescent not many days 
ago, ‘‘but I have been richly rewarded. God 
opened to me the meaning in the words of Mi- 
cah, ‘When I sit in darkness the Lord shall be 
a light unto me’”’ (Mic. 7: 8). On the wall of 
the house of a poor woman who was an invalid 
for more than forty years the writer has seen 
this prayer, ‘‘Lord Jesus, keep me for thyself 
at any cost.”” When Paul was languishing in 
prison, he was praying for the Churches, and 
no one can estimate the far-reaching power of 
the shut-in apostle’s prayers. 

How cheering it is to think of God’s shut-in 
saints whose quiet rooms are holy shrines. 
The sweet odors of their prayers (Rev. 5: 8), 
like the incense from old Israel’s altars, never 
cease to rise to God. Dr. Campbell Morgan 
dedicated one of his books ‘‘To Marianne 
Adlard, one of the hidden workers, who ‘en- 
dures as seeing Him who is invisible’ and who 
in secret labors by intercession with those who 
preach the word.’”’ She was a bed-ridden girl 
in North London, who by her prayers brought 
a revival in her Church by which four hundred 
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persons were received into its fellowship. 
Shut in with God—how glorious! By such in- 
timacy we wield an unmeasured power, and we 
come to know God so well that he will seem no 
stranger to us when we see him face to face in 
the Better Land. 


“Shut in with God! O wondrous thought: 
Shut in with the peace his sufferings brought; 
Shut in with the love that wields the rod: 

O company blest! Shut in with God!” 
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AN EASTER RHAPSODY 


‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him.’”’ 1 Corinthians 2: 9. 


HERE are no words in the Scriptures nor 

out of them that more majestically express 
the Christian’s expectations in the heavenly 
land than these words which Paul, the greatest 
of the New Testament apostles, quoted from 
Isaiah, the greatest of the Old Testament proph- 
ets. Living, as we do, in a material world, under 
the manifold limitations of the flesh, it is not 
possible for us to conceive the wonders that 
await us beyond death’s portals. Paint your 
most wonderful dreams, meditate upon your 
heart’s dearest hopes, look to your loftiest as- 
pirations; and still the life that awaits us is 
infinitely better than any or all of them. Said 
one whose feet were lingering on the portals, 
waiting for his Father’s call, ‘‘I know that the 
life which he will give me will fill my hungry 
soul. It will not be less, but infinitely more, 
than I ever dared to dream or hope for.’’! 


1““A Reason of the Hope,”’ Barrett. 
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The eye has seen great wonders. It has seen 
the eastern skies blush red as rushing morn 
rolled back the drapery of the night. It has 
seen gay spring put on her colorful garments 
and all nature renew her ancient rapture. It 
has seen the gorgeous colors of summer fade 
into the restful shades of autumn. The eye 
has seen the flower-decked fields, and the 
silvery spray of the sea, the dear faces of loved 
ones, and the smiles of little children. But it 
has not seen the things which God has prepared 
for them that love him. 

The ear has heard indescribable harmonies. 
It has heard the anthem of the rushing winds 
and the midnight song of the mocking bird. 
It has heard the swelling harmonies of praise 
as men have worshiped the Lord in his beauty. 
It has heard a mother’s soft lullaby and love’s 
old sweet song. But the ear has not heard what 
God has prepared for them that love him. 

The thing in man nearest divinity is his soul. 
The Hebrews called it the heart. It has meas- 
ured the stars and harnessed the lightning. 
It has thought itself through mysteries. It 
has weighed truth as ina scale. The heart has 
loved and suffered and hoped. It has thought 
God’s thoughts after him, and it has thought 
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God’s thoughts with him. But the heart has 
never conceived the things which the Father 
has prepared for them that love him. 

O, the wonders of grace! O, the untold and 
the unnumbered blessings that await us! 
We cannot know what they are, but faith 
rests serenely on the promises, and expectation 
crowns our lives with joy. ‘‘For them that 
love him’’—ponder these words. If one will 
not love him, if one’s heart does not respond 
to the love of Christ, then the promises are not 
for him, and Fear usurps the throne of Hope! 
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QUIETING OUR CARES 


“He giveth his beloved sleep.”’ Psalm 127: 2. 

“And when Herod was about to bring him forth, 
the same night Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, 
bound with two chains.’’ Acts 12: 6. 


“Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward into souls afar, 
Along the psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is, 
For gift or grace surpassing this, 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.’’’ 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


RISON guards are not agreeable bedfellows, 
and chains do not make comfortable cover- 
ing. Beside physical discomforts, there must 
have been in Peter’s mind forebodings for the 
day near at hand when he, a poor fisherman 
from Galilee, must appear before the un- 
scrupulous Herod to be judged for preaching 
Jesus. Such conditions are not conducive to 
sleep. Physical discomforts and mental fore- 
bodings are father to sleepless nights, but the 
wonder is that Peter slept. 
In the twelfth of the Acts the deliverance of 
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Peter by the angel quite overshadows all else. 
But there is a wonder here more remarkable 
than the deliverance from prison. It is the 
serenity of Peter’s mind amid the cares and 
perils that had overtaken him. The author 
has preserved a wonderful picture of the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding. Herod 
was laying plans to get Peter out of the way as 
he had James—Peter was sleeping. The sol- 
diers were keeping watch, quick to detect 
every sound, startled by every shadow that 
moved in the prison’s semi-darkness—Peter 
was sleeping. They were care-full; Peter was 
care-free, sleeping as an infant in his crib. 
To deliver one from the fears and forebodings 
of his own restless heart is a greater wonder 
of grace than to command prison doors to be 
opened. Sweeter than deliverance from our 
enemies is that inward work by which God 
delivers us from vexing care and gives our 
turbulent hearts assurance and peace and 
sleep. 

If your heart is disturbed by anxieties, and 
you can find no rest day or night, remember 
the grace which quieted Peter’s cares. Commit 
to God the things that are beyond your con- 
trol. Remember these words: ‘‘Be not there- 
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fore anxious for the morrow. . . . Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’”’ And these, 
“Your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of.’’ Lay on your restless heart this God- 
given assurance, “All things work together for 
good to them that love God.” And this, ‘‘My 
God shall supply your every need according 
to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.”” Claim 
for yourself this promise, ‘‘Fear thou not: 
for I am with thee: be not dismayed; for I am 
thy God; I will strengthen thee; yea, I will 
help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness.” The promises of 
God are, as our mothers used to call them, 
“heart pillows.’”’ Claim them for yourself, 
rest on them, as an infant on its pillow, and 
they will quiet your cares and give you peace 
in the darkest hour. 
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THE ACADEMIC SPIRIT 


‘“‘And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was 
blind from his birth. And his disciples asked him say- 
ing, Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” John 9: 1, 2. 


T was a distressing sight that greeted the. 

eyes of Jesus and his disciples one day as 
they passed by the temple gate. A man, 
blind from birth, was sitting there. He had 
never seen the face of a friend or a field of daisies 
or asunset at sea. His sightless eyes were open 
only to the darkness. The disciples, apparently 
unmoved by this pathetic spectacle, introduced 
a theological question, ‘‘Master, who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” It was a natural question, for it was 
commonly accepted among the Jews that all 
sickness or distress was the result of some par- 
ticular sin and a sign of God’s displeasure. 
The story tells us that Jesus utterly repudiated 
this theory of suffering, ‘‘ Neither hath this man 
sinned nor his parents.’’ Suffering is not neces- 
sarily a sign of God’s disfavor. Jesus further 
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rebuked the disciples’ attitude of mind in the 
face of the poor fellow’s need. He refused to 
enter into a discussion of the origin of suffering. 
He did a thing infinitely better suited to the 
needs of the occasion—he restored to the blind 
man his sight. 

The attitude of the disciples illustrates a 
temper of mind for which there is no better 
name than the academic spirit. It is the spirit 
of a man who is more interested in a theory 
than ina need. “It was a beautiful operation,” 
said a surgeon as he came out of the operating 
room, ‘‘a beautiful operation, but the patient 
died.’’ This is the academic spirit in medicine. 

The academic spirit is the peril of every col- 
lege and university. A certain scientist spent 
a lifetime studying a frog, and, it is said, was 
so interested in his subject that he had little 
time for anything else. When men pursue 
knowledge for its own sake, and without refer- 
ence to applying it to the world’s needs, they 
miss the soul of knowledge. 

The peril of the Church is the academic 
spirit in religion. We become interested in the 
theory of religion to the exclusion of a passion 
for the salvation of men. The truths of religion 
must indeed be defended. Creeds have their 
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value, and we cannot do without them. But 
alas for the man who is content with merely 
preserving them! Too many of us contend for 
a faith that we do not live by. We fight valiant- 
ly to preserve a theory of salvation that we 
have never taken time to apply to the needs of 
one poor dying soul. Frequently we are deeply 
stirred when the cry of heresy goes up from the 
camp and are apparently unmoved by the sight 
of men who sit in spiritual darkness. ‘‘The 
object of your sermon is of more importance 
than the subject of it,” a noted minister once 
said to a class of divinity students. One may 
labor to preserve the gospel of God’s Son with- 
out any particular idea of doing anything with 
it. This is a heresy of attitude, and if the words 
of Jesus are to be trusted it is more detrimental 
to the gospel than heresy of thinking. And 
many of us who call ourselves Christian and 
orthodox fall under the greater condemnation. 
We defend the gospel, but we do not apply it. 
We see distressed mankind lost in sin and are 
content to sit down and discuss the theory of 
salvation. We reduce faith to a formula, for- 
getting that it is primarily a passion. 
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XVII 


THE CLIMAX OF GOD’S REVELATION 


“After the fire a still small voice.” 1 Kings 19: 12. 


T was not the storm or the earthquake or 

the fire—all of them unusual manifesta- 
tions of God’s power—that revived the spirit 
of the despondent Elijah on Horeb. When he 
had failed to find God in the extraordinary, 
he was conscious of a still small voice speaking 
in the secret places of his heart. No display 
for the eye, no sound for the ear—only God 
moving in the realm of the spiritual and speak- 
ing to the soul of a man in language that only 
the soul can understand. Hope springs in 
Elijah’s heart. He rises from his despondency, 
like a sleeping giant rising to undertake new 
exploits. 

“After the fire a still small voice’’—this is 
the climax of Elijah’s experience. The words 
are beautifully expressive. They have been 
variously translated. One version renders 
them, ‘‘a voice of gentle sound.’’ Another 
translates them, “‘A sound of gentle stillness.” 
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And still another has it, ‘‘The voice of angels 
singing in the silence.’’ None of them is quite 
so expressive as the simple words we know so 
well, ‘“‘A still small voice.’’ The entire incident 
is meant to teach us that God’s strongest as- 
surances do not come to us through the unusual 
or the spectacular, but through the still small 
voice that only the heart can hear. 

God’s most wonderful power is not displayed 
in the storm. Storms are necessary to clear the 
atmosphere, but the persuasive warmth of 
spring works greater wonders than the rushing 
winds. By the sunlight’s gentle power the 
naked woods are clothed in garments of green, 
the earth is bedecked with many a brilliant 
color, and the fields are laden with golden 
harvests. 

Storms sweep over our souls at intervals and 
uproot many a cherished hope. There are 
seasons when our hearts are torn by great sor- 
rows. There are seasons of repentance when 
conviction strikes our soul like flashing light- 
ning and God rebukes us in thunder tones. 
These are great and awful times. But they 
are not the climax. They are preparatory to 
diviner moments. ‘After the wind, . .. after 
the earthquake, . . . after the fire a still small 
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voice.” Our jaded spirits think that they shall 
find God only in the unusual. But God’s most 
eloquent and assuring revelation is not in the 
spectacular or unusual, but in the ‘‘voice of 
gentle sound”’ that speaks daily in the heart 
of every child of his. It revives our hope as 
nothing else. Under its spell our spirits grow 
in every Christian grace. 

“T searched the world over for God and found 
him in my heart,” said Augustine. In the heart 
of the believer a still small voice speaks in clear- 
est accents, bearing ‘‘witness with our spirits 
that we are the children of God.” Nothing 
on earth is so heavenly as that—so like ‘‘the 
voice of angels singing in the silence.’ It is as 
clear as bells at eventime. It is assuring like 
the familiar voice of a friend beloved. The 
Holy Spirit speaking in the secret chambers 
of the heart is the climax of God’s revelation 
to us! 
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THE GENTLENESS OF GOD 


“Thy gentleness hath made me great.’’ Psalm 18: 35. 


ENTLENESS is a charming grace. One 
who possesses it in heart and exemplifies 
it in manner is called a ‘‘gentleman”’ or a “‘gen- 
tlewoman.”’ Gentleness is also a most effectual 
grace. It is able to lead and lift where sterner 
virtues utterly fail. The writer remembers to 
have seen a father playing ball with his young 
son. He delivered the ball gently so that the 
little lad could hold it, and by so doing he was 
gently leading him into the art of the game. 
A great teacher puts herself on the level of 
her pupil’s understanding and gently, step by 
step, leads him into the broader ways of knowl- 
edge. She stoops to conquer. All of this is 
the soul of gentleness—graciously to put one’s 
self in another’s place and to deal with him 
understandingly, sympathetically. The most 
far-reaching influences in our lives are the gen- 
tle ministries of those who have so dealt with 
us. 
We are helped to greatness by the great who 
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stoop to lift us. Gentleness is the most poten- 
tial of all means for inspiring man. Harshness 
stirs up resentment. Overbearing authority 
crushes the spirit. Coercion makes slaves. 
But gentleness worketh otherwise. It gives to 
goodness a wholesome winsomeness; it breaks 
down prejudices, overcomes opposition, and 
finds an open door to the heart. It inspires self- 
confidence and gives birth to new aspirations. 

The gentleness of God is not mentioned 
among the divine attributes commonly listed 
in our books on theology. The psalmist was 
deeply conscious of it. It was not a theory with 
him; it was an experience. ‘‘Thy gentleness 
hath made me great,’’ he sang with manifest 
feeling. The word ‘‘gentleness’”’ as it is here 
used carries with it the idea of condescension. 
God does not hold himself aloof. The most 
compelling fact of the gospel is how he through 
his Son has identified himself with mankind— 
‘‘who existing in the form of God, counted not 
the being on an equality with God a thing to 
be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of man.’ As the considerate father delivered 
the ball gently, according to his little son’s 
ability, so 
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‘“God suits to human strength 
His mercy sweet.” 


“As a father has compassion on his children, 
Jehovah has compassion on them that fear 
him.’’ ‘He will not suffer us to be tempted 
above that we are able to bear” (1 Cor. 10: 13). 
He does not coerce, but gently stoops to lead 
the trusting heart one step at a time. In the 
hardest places his patience encourages the soul 
to “‘press with vigor on.”” In the darkest places 
we feel the gentle touch of his hand. The ter- 
rors of the night are dispelled, as when the 
sympathetic touch of our mother’s hand re- 
lieved our childish fears. Thy gentleness, O 
Lord, hath enlarged our souls! Thy gentle- 
ness hath made us great! 
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BETROTHED 


‘“Thus saith the Lord; I remember thee, the kind- 
ness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals, when 
thou wentest after me in the wilderness.’”’ Jeremiah 
D2: 


HE prophet Jeremiah, like others among 

the great of earth, never knew the joy of 
a home. He is one of the loneliest of all the 
Old Testament figures, coming to the end of 
his tragic career without the comfort of wife or 
children. But withal the elements of romantic 
love were present in his heart, as they are in 
the heart of every normal man and woman. 
At the beginning of the first sermon that the 
youthful prophet preached in Jerusalem he 
likened the bonds that bound Israel to her Lord 
to the bonds of wedlock. What a telling figure 
itis! From among all the nations of the world, 
God had chosen Israel to be his own. She had 
joined her destinies with him. He had loved 
her and rejoiced in her as a bridegroom rejoices 
in his bride, Israel’s sin against her Lord was 
like the shame of an adulterous wife. And not 
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Jeremiah only, but Hosea before him and Paul 
after him, make effective use of the same figure 
to describe the relation that exists between 
believers and God. They all unite in saying 
that the bonds of grace are as the bonds of 
wedlock. 

How sweet is the mystery of the marriage 
bond! When a man and a woman in spirit and 
understanding come to the altar to be joined 
as one a marvelous thing happens. The wonder 
grows that one should be willing so to trust 
himself to another. It is only great love that 
can make possible so great self-giving. Par- 
ticularly beautiful are the words of Jeremiah, 
“When thou wentest after me in the wilder- 
ness,” bringing to our minds the devotion of 
a woman who separates herself from home and 
joyfully ventures on an untried way with the 
man whom she loves. 

Some years ago the author was in conversa- 
tion with a charming old English woman. 
She seemed bent on telling him her life story, 
and he listened. In her girlhood she was en- 
gaged to a young man who came to America 
to establish himself. She remained behind a 
few months and then left home and kindred 
for this strange land—and her lover. She had 
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not seen her girlhood home since the day she 
left it. As she talked a light stole over her 
face—a noble face wrinkled by the trials of 
many years and sweetened by the experiences 
of motherhood—and she said, ‘‘I have never 
for one moment regretted it.’ Wedded love 
reaches the depths of our nature, tears us from 
old moorings, sends us with joy into new and 
untried ways, and fashions the soul after a 
nobler pattern. 

The bond that binds the believer to God is 
vital and personal and all-possessing, like the 
bond of wedlock. One is divine love, the other 
human love, and these two are closely kin. 
Paul glorified the figure of Jeremiah when he 
said that the love of Christ for his Church is 
like the love of man for his wife. We who be- 
long to the company of the redeemed are 
Christ’s bride. The mystery of wedlock inter- 
prets the greater mystery of grace. We are 
won to our Lord by his loveliness. In love we 
give him our hearts. In faith we trust our all 
with him. In secret covenant we yield ourselves 
to his will. Because of our all-possessing love 
for him we gladly separate ourselves from any- 
thing in order that our companionship with him 
may be more complete. Yea, we count all 
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things but loss for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ. This is the mystery of 
redeeming love. Blessed bond— 


“‘Nor death that bond shall sever, 
For he is mine and I am his 
Forever and forever.”’ 
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MAGNIFYING DIFFICULTIES 


‘And Caleb stilled the people before Moses and said, 
Let us go up at once and possess it, . . . but the men 
that went out with him said, We are not able to go up 
against the people.”” Numbers 13: 30, 31. 


OME two years after their departure from 
Egypt, the children of Israel spread their 
tents at Kadesh-Barnea in the wilderness of 
Paran:-> (Num; 12: 16; 13: 26:)° They had 
journeyed four hundred miles and were on the 
very border of the Promised Land. As a sailor 
is made glad when after a long voyage he sees 
the shore line of his homeland, so they rejoiced 
to see the hills of Canaan on the dim horizon. 
Every prospect was that their years of wander- 
ing would end and there would be no more 
marching through unknown lands and no more 
resting in tents. Moses seems to have had no 
other idea but that the time was ripe for a 
speedy conquest. With Canaan in plain view, 
Moses addressed the people, ‘‘ Behold, the Lord 
thy God hath set the land before thee: go up 
and possess it.’ But doubts and misgivings 
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often molest the heart when God’s promises 
are in sight. It was more for faint-heartedness 
than for military sagacity that the people 
requested Moses to send a committee of spies 
into the land while they waited in camp. 
(Dewtet221, 22.) 

The twelve spies all agreed that Canaan 
was a land much to be desired. But when ten 
of them spoke of the giants and walled cities 
they shook their heads and said the time was 
not ripe and that it was most unadvised to 
attempt to possess the land. They went over 
the whole situation like practical, experienced 
men and said, ‘We are not able.’”’ Had they 
lived in our day, they would have been proud 
to call themselves ‘‘conservatives’’ and “safe 
leaders.”” ‘‘We are well able to overcome it,” 
said Caleb, and Joshua agreed with him. 

The twelve spies had all seen the same things, 
but there were two contrary reports. ‘‘The 
difference between them lay in this, that the 
ten looked at God through the difficulties, while 
Caleb and Joshua looked at the difficulties 
through God.” Everything depends on our 
approach to an undertaking, whether God or 
the difficulties occupy the forefront. Conserva- 
tism too often means an unhappy faculty for 
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seeing obstacles. Faint-heartedness is produc- 
tive of all manner of hallucinations. How 
many great enterprises have been abandoned 
because some ‘“‘safe leader’’ had nightmares 
of giants in the way! How often we have failed 
to enter into some great opportunity because 
we have magnified our difficulties and have not 
magnified God! When William Carey bought 
his passage to India a scoffing bystander said, 
“And you are going out to convert the world, 
are you?”’ There were many obstacles, but 
God was greater than all of them, and Carey 
looked to God. Look at your difficulties 
through God and say with Caleb and Paul and 
Wesley and Carey and the cloud of witnesses 
who by faith have overcome, “I can do all 
things through him that strengtheneth me.” 
5 [65] 


XXI 


THE SURPRISES OF GOD’S GRACE 


‘“The things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.’”’ 1 Corinthians 2: 9. 


“Twas long ago I read the story sweet— 
Of how the German mothers, o’er the sea, 
Wind in, throughout the yarn their girlies knit, 
Some trinkets small, and tiny shining coins, 
That when the little fingers weary grow, 
And fain would lay aside the tiresome task, 
From out the ball will drop the hidden gift, 
To please and urge them on in search for more. 


And so, I think, the Father kind above 

Winds in and out the skein of life we weave, 

Through all the years, bright tokens of his love, 

That when we weary grow and long for rest 

They help to cheer and urge us on for more; 

And far adown within the ball we find, 

When all the threads of life at last are spun, 

The grandest gift of all—eternal life.” 
—Anonymous. 


HE kindly providence that overshadows 

us is wonderfully manifest in the surprises 

of God’s grace that so unexpectedly fall out of 

“the skein of life we weave.’’ As we labor at 
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monotonous tasks they chase away our dull- 
ness; they give a touch of joy to our darkest 
experiences; they ‘‘cheer and urge us on,” 
wondering what new gift we next shall find 
hidden for us in life’s unwinding thread.. Were 
it not that these bright tokens of God’s love 
are wound “‘in and out the skein of life,”” we 
would very soon grow weary in well-doing. 

One was losing heart in his work, but all 
unexpectedly he had a letter from an old friend 
telling him how he believed in him. It cheered 
and urged him on. One labored at a hard task, 
when suddenly he found the face and heart of 
a new friend. His new-found treasure inspired 
him to labor on with a merry song. Another, 
who sat under the shadow of a great bereave- 
ment, said, “In my sorrow I found God.” 
The Father never fails to cheer our hearts with 
sweet surprises of his grace. He hides them 
through all our fleeting years, and every day 
we are finding them—friends old and new, the 
joys of home, new aspirations, new tasks, new 
fields of labor, new knowledge, new under- 
standings of the heart of Christ, new experiences 
with him. Often they fall into our lap when 
we are least expecting them. 

This is God’s antidote for weariness and dull- 
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ness. We greet each day with eager expectancy. 
We throw ourselves joyfully into its tasks like 
children searching for a prize. We grow old 
gracefully, eagerly waiting to know what is 
that grandest gift of all—eternal life. 
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WORSHIP AND LIFE 


“Then said Judas, . . . Why was not this ointment 
sold for three hundred pence and given to the poor?” 
John 12: 4, 5. 


HO has not somewhere in the galleries 

of his imagination a picture of the scene 
in the love-lit home at Bethany where Mary 
anointed Jesus’s feet? A great love never be- 
comes prosaic. It is a part of its nature to 
express itself in new and unexpected ways. 
Mary loved the Lord deeply and passionately. 
She came into the room where the guests were 
reclining at the table and poured a box of 
spikenard, very costly, on his feet, and with it 
-she brought the affection of her heart. What 
a beautiful and unstudied act of devotion! 
And it was more than that. It was a soulful act 
of worship; for this is worship—to bring one’s 
treasure, one’s affection, one’s whole self in 
rapturous love to the Lord. The record tells 
us that the house was filled with the odor of 
the ointment. Through the centuries the 
fragrance of Mary’s deed has been wafted into 
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every part of the world and has moved many 
another to come to the Lord in worshipful 
adoration. 

Certainly this was no occasion for a dispute. 
And yet a dispute there was. Judas objected, 
“Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor?” He 
was disparaging worship in the interest of prac- 
tical duties. To his mind it was much more 
important to feed the poor than to cultivate 
and express devotion for the Person of Jesus 
Christ. Jesus’s commendation of Mary’s act 
was a stinging rebuke to Judas’s objection. 
The sense of personal hurt which the rebuke 
left in Judas’s heart was no doubt one of the 
reasons that led him, a few days later, to betray 
his Master. 

According to Christ, worship is the first duty 
of a Christian. It is the means by which we 
attach ourselves to his Person, and attachment 
to him is the fertile source from which must 
spring all Christian graces. “‘As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide in 
the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in me.” 
The greatest of all motive powers to good works 
is worshipful attachment to the Person of Jesus 
Christ. If I had been poor and friendless in 
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those days, I would have appealed every time 
to the devoted Mary rather than to the prac- 
tical, calculating Judas. _He who spoke dis- 
paragingly of pure worship, under the guise of 
his interest in the practical needs of men, a 
few days after sold his Master and his own soul 
for thirty pieces of silver. To slight worship, 
public and private, in the interest of the prac- 
tical is to have the spiritual life go dry at its 
source. 

Judas’s mistaken theory of worship and life 
survives in the world. We absent ourselves 
from the worship of the Church for a business 
engagement, or for recreation, or for rest, or 
to visit a sick friend. And those of us who neg- 
lect public worship are the same who neglect 
private worship. We excuse ourselves saying, 
‘‘Christ says it does not matter so much how 
we worship, but how we live.”” But Christ did 
not say that. Judas said it. Christ said that 
the way we worship determines how we live. 
In this matter some who have called them- 
selves Christians have been followers of Judas 
rather than of Christ. 
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CLASS SPIRIT 


“And Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him.” 
Matthew 10: 4. 


UDAS ISCARIOT—this is a man’s name 

coupled with a bit of geography. ‘“Judas”’ 
is his name, and “Iscariot”? is two Hebrew 
words meaning ‘‘the man of Kerioth.”’ If one 
will get down his map of Palestine, he will find 
that Kerioth was a little town in the south 
country of Judea. On this hangs a fact about 
Judas that helps us in some measure to under- 
stand how he came to betray his Lord. He 
was the only man among the twelve disciples 
who came from Judea. The word “Iscariot”’ 
is everywhere in the New Testament attached 
to his name as if to explain that he was different 
from the others in inheritance, in attachments, 
_and in sympathies. 

Eleven of the disciples were from Galilee. 
Jesus was a Galilean, and most of those who 
followed him and loved him during his earthly 
ministry were Galileans. Galilee was a country 
of open fields and made up for the most part 
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of simple, open-minded, open-hearted folk. 
Judea, on the other hand, was the hot-bed of 
Jewish party feelings and racial prejudices. 
The city of Jerusalem lay in the heart of this 
country, and in Jerusalem was the temple about 
which centered the time-honored institutions 
of the Jewish people. The official class lived 
in Judea. The Lord’s enemies were from among 
the narrow, proud Judeans, Judas’s fellow 
countrymen. They dogged his tracks, plotted 
his death, and crucified him at last. 

So far as we know, Judas was a loyal disciple 
as long as the scenes of our Lord’s ministry 
were in Galilee. But when Jesus and the 
twelve came down to Jerusalem for the Pass- 
over, Judas’s loyalty was severely tested. He 
met his old friends. He fell under the influence 
of the intense party spirit into which he had 
been born and in which he had been reared. 
His countrymen and his party had declared 
open war against the Prophet from Nazareth. 
Would he be loyal to his Master or to his class? 
It is not easy for one to stand in the right 
against his own people. When the test came, 
Judas threw principles and ideals to the wind 
and lined up with his people and against the 
Lord—with his party and against the truth. 
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Class spirit undoubtedly worked more mightily 
than the thirty pieces of silver in making a 
traitor out of a disciple. 

“T am for my country, right or wrong”— 
these words were emblazoned across the front 
page of a little county paper. It is the Judas 
spirit modernized. One whose loyalty to an 
institution or a class or a party or a race is 
stronger than his love of truth is traitor to the 
Lord of truth. How quickly our human loyal- 
ties detached from Jesus Christ degenerate 
into prejudice, sectionalism, class spirit! They 
blind us to the truth and choke the wheels of 
progress. Who can say that he never com- 
promised a principle to stand by his party or 
section or denomination or city or family? 
Let him that is without fault in this cast the 
first stone at Judas. Who can, for the love of 
truth, stand with the minority against his own? 
He stands with the Nazarene. 
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THE TOUCH OF A FRIEND 


“And when Saul was come to Jerusalem he assaved 
to join himself to the disciples: but they were all afraid 
of him and believed not that he was a disciple. But 
Barnabas took him, and brought him to the disciples, 
and declared unto them how he had seen the Lord in 
the way.” Acts 9: 26, 27. 


AUL was the loneliest and most friendless 

man in Jerusalem. It had not been a great 
while since his conversion. ‘Breathing out 
threatening and slaughter against the disciples 
of the Lord,” he had started for Damascus to 
arrest any Christians he might find there and 
bring them bound to Jerusalem. But on the 
way Jesus appeared to him, and the Lord’s 
grace shone in his heart. A man’s conversion 
works drastic changes in his life. Gone was 
Paul’s bitter hate! Gone was his arrogant 
pride! He had seen the glory of the Lord. He 
did not come back, as he had expected, dragging 
the saints to trial. He returned to Jerusalem 
with a changed heart, eager to join himself to 
the very disciples whom he had so relentlessly 
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persecuted, having purposed to be a brother in 
Christ to the widows and orphans whose hus- 
bands and fathers he had put to death. 

But it is exceedingly hard to live down a 
bad reputation. Nobody seemed to believe in 
Paul. The Church was not ready to give him 
the right hand of fellowship. ‘‘They were all 
afraid of him,” says Luke. It was natural 
that they should be, since they had suffered 
at his hand. His former associates would have 
nothing to do with him, because he had sud- 
denly broken covenant with them and declared 
himself a follower of the Nazarene. If ever 
Paul needed a friend, it was then—some one 
who believed in him and who was ready to 
take his part before the suspicious Christians 
and to help him into their confidence. 

This much-needed friend was found in one 
Barnabas. There is a very old tradition that 
Paul and Barnabas had been classmates in the 
school of Gamaliel. An old college friend came 
to his rescue! Barnabas had known him of old 
and was quick to recognize the worth that was 
in him. He “took him and brought him to the 
apostles, and declared unto them how he had 
seen the Lord in the way ... and how he 
had preached boldly at Damascus.” This 
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good turn put Paul on his feet in the Church. 
Barnabas was not a brilliant man, but he was 
a brotherly man. Paul with all his excellent 
gifts presently outshone Barnabas. Yet the 
great apostle owed much to his old-time friend 
who believed in him when all others doubted 
him and vouched for him when all others were 
suspicious of him. 

Barnabas was not a conspicuous figure in 
the Apostolic Church, but he rendered the 
Church of all time an inestimable service. 
The world’s greatest benefactors are those men 
and women who are able to see the latent worth 
of their fellow mortals and who make it the 
business of their lives to encourage them to be 
and do their best. In every soul there are un- 
measured possibilities that the common world 
has not seen. Many of them are waiting to 
respond to the touch of a Barnabas. As the 
skilled musician makes his organ yield its sweet- 
est melodies, so the magic touch of an under- 
standing friend awakers in the soul undis- 
covered powers. 
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SECRET SINS 


‘“‘There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed: 
and hid that shall not be known.’’ Matthew 10: 26. 


HE impressions of childhood follow one 
through life. Who can ever forget the 
pictures that hung over his grandmother’s 
mantel or the sonorous tick of her old clock? 
Or who can forget the stories that his mother 
told him? 
A traveler was one day, so the story goes, in 
a lonely place reveling in the wonders of nature. 
Suddenly there was a stirring of branches and 
beating of wings, and he saw an eagle rise out 
of the marsh and soar toward the sky. It was 
a magnificent sight. His wings took the air 
with perfect grace. Higher and higher he flew 
with an imperial bearing. Suddenly he faltered. 
There was something wrong. His wings seemed 
to lose their cunning. And then from the 
heights he fell to the earth more swiftly than 
he had risen. 
The person who had witnessed this peculiar 
performance hastened to investigate. He 
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found the king of birds sprawled upon the 
ground, dead. He sought for an explanation 
and found it. Underneath the eagle’s wing 
there was a scorpion. He had gone into the 
marshes to feed, and a venomous little serpent 
had fastened on him. When he would leave the 
marshes and soar into his native heights, the 
scorpion hidden beneath his wing shot poison 
into his blood and brought him to the earth. 
This is a story with a great moral. One 
cannot feed in the mire and soar into the 
heights. If one descends into the marshes of 
iniquity, and feeds his soul on secret sin—im- 
pure imaginations, deceit, dishonesty, and all 
the evils that are found there—he will some day 
make a sad discovery. The marshes of iniquity 
are strewn with scorpions whose sting is death. 
They fasten themselves under the spirit’s wing. 
One may think that he will be able to keep the 
unwholesome side of his life secret, but there 
is nothing hid that shall not be revealed. At 
the time when life seems most fair and promis- 
ing the sins hidden beneath his wing will strike 
their deadly poison into his soul and bring him 
down to shame and disaster. How many have 
fallen from the heights because of habits which 
the world did not know! How many for one 
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act have carried under their wings to the end 
of their days the scorpion’s wound! 

Do not feed in the marshes. Keep to the 
highlands. Paul has told us how to live in the 
highlands where no scorpions infest the ground, 
‘“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 

. . think on these things.” 
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XXVI 
PROGRESS BY FRICTION 


“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise of 
God.”’ Revelation 2: 7. 


HE things that cost us nothing are value- 

less. Every attainment is as difficult as 
it is worth while. No trial, no virtue! No 
cross, no crown! 

This is the invigorating tone of John’s letters 
to the seven Churches, preserved for us in the 
second and third chapters of Revelation. 
Each letter ends with emphatic words concern- 
ing the glory of overcoming. The disciple whom 
Jesus loved was writing to men and women who 
were suffering for their faith. Vested interests 
were arrayed against the gospel of the Naza- 
rene. The edict of Cesar had gone out that the 
Christian was a criminal against the state. 
The subtle influences of pagan society, as per- 
vasive as the atmosphere, put Christian ideals 
to a daily test and were possibly the most dead- 
ly of all the foes with which the believer had to 
contend. It is always more difficult to contend 
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against an atmosphere than against an enemy 
in flesh and blood. 

Notwithstanding, John’s letters to the dis- 
comforted Christians are militant in spirit. 
Men of smaller soul have under such condi- 
tions sung plaintive songs. But John’s cheer- 
ing message to the first century Church comes 
ringing down the years in notes as stirring as 
the reveille. 

God has projected our lives on too grand a 
scale to make them easy. Infinite possibilities 
lie before us—great distances to be covered, 
steep heights to be climbed—and we progress 
by overcoming. Some experiences that seem 
to retard us in the onward and upward way 
really help us forward. In one sense the fric- 
tion of the rail retards the speeding train. 
In a deeper sense the friction prevents the 
wheels from merely spinning round and drives 
them forward. The trials that fall upon us 
are the friction that is necessary to our progress. 
With speeding trains and human life progress is 
by friction. 

John’s words have the “temper of heroic 
hearts.”’ They encase a rare bit of Christian 
philosophy. Hard experiences have a provi- 
dential place in the ordering of human life. 
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They should not crush us, but challenge us. 
By overcoming them one’s spirit grows strong 
in faith and purpose. There is no other way 
of spiritual progress. A good soldier cannot be 
made on the parade ground—he must smell 
powder. Daily annoyances teach us patience 
and spur us to do our best. Every temptation 
that is overcome makes the soul stronger. 
Every temptation is a possible victory, and for 
this reason God permits us to be tempted. 
Innocence is goodness that has never been 
tested. Holiness is goodness that has been 
tested and has come out of the conflict un- 
scathed. God’s purpose is to lead us from in- 
nocence to holiness. 


‘“Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids us sit nor stand, but go!” 
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THE NAME 


“That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow.”’ 
Philippians 2: 10. 


“As at the twilight hour 
There stealeth unaware 
The sound of music sweet 
And gently in accord, 
So when my lips repeat 
Thy name, O Christ, my Lord, 
There warms a sudden glow 
Within this heart of mine. 
A joy, as well, I know, 
That tells me I am thine.”’ 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


N old Scotch preacher of another genera- 

tion had twice persuaded a young woman 
from joining the Church, because he judged 
that she was poorly informed and unable to 
answer the most elementary questions concern- 
ing religion. When for the third time he re- 
fused to admit her, she answered: ‘‘ Weel, weel, 
sir, I may na’, an’ I dinna, ken sae mickle as 
mony; but when ye preach a sermon aboot 
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my Lord and Saviour, I fin’ my heart going 
out to him, like lintseed out of a bag.’ This 
heart confession of love for Jesus Christ quite 
overcame the good dominie’s objections, and 
he received her into the Church. One does not 
wonder that she lived to be one of the most 
beautiful Christians in that congregation. 

The Christian’s faith is essentially of the 
heart. Deeper than the question of what we 
believe is how we love. ‘‘How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds in the believer’s ears!’’ Around 
that name is woven the noblest affections and 
the dearest hopes of the heart. It holds a charm 
over our spirits. The name stands for one 
whom we know and in whom we believe, and 
at the mention of it all that is within us moves 
toward him in adoring love. 

Many a soul has been vexed over the ques- 
tion whether or not he has passed from death 
unto life. Do not search far off for an answer. 
The word is nigh thee, even in thine heart. 
Do not be distressed because you may not be 
able to name the hour and place of your con- 
version. If in the quietness of the night time, 
if in hymn or prayer or confession, your heart 
moves with a ‘‘sudden glow”’ when you repeat 
his name—if in the maze of doubt and trouble 
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the name of the Lord Jesus sometimes brings 
into your soul an indefinable peace, then you 
may confidently say, ‘‘My beloved is mine, 
and I am his.” 


‘“*Dear name! the rock on which I build, 
My shield and hiding place; 
My never-failing treasure, filled 
With boundless stores of grace.” 
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THE UNITED HEART 
“Unite my heart to fear thy name.’”’ Psalm 86: 11. 


HERE is not a nobler prayer in the Psalter 

than this. There is nothing like it in the 
Bible. ‘‘Unite my heart to fear thy name.”’’ 
In this petition the psalmist borrows from no 
one. So beautiful is it, so original, that it 
should be set down as one of the great prayers 
of the Scriptures. 

The man who wrote it knew the tragedy of 
a divided heart—a heart torn by rival affec- 
tions. What civil concord is to a nation, what 
affectionate agreement is to domestic happi- 
ness, what concentration is to the intellect— 
just that heart unity in the love of God is to 
one’s religious life. There can be no conquer- 
ing faith unless all the energies of the soul are 
united and merged in God. Anything less than 
that is a pitiful subterfuge and the source of 
all manner of moral failures. 

And yet the divided heart is the most com- 
mon of all faults among Christian people. 
We serve God with a part of our being, we con- 
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secrate a portion of ourselves to him, but how 
many really make a serious and persistent at- 
tempt to bring every thought and deed into 
captivity to the mind of Christ? Until the 
power of God unite our faculties in one con- 
trolling purpose, our hearts are like a litter of 
beasts as one desire contends against another 
for mastery. Who does not hear a Babel of 
voices there? 


“Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd; 
There’s one of us that’s humble, one that’s proud; 
There’s one that’s broken-hearted for his sins 
And one who, unrepentant, sits and grins; 
There’s one who loves his neighbor as himself 
And one who cares for naught but fame and pelf. 
From such corroding care I would be free 
If once I could determine which is me.” 


The purpose of religion and the great busi- 
ness of life is to unite every faculty of the soul 
in God. There is no way out of the difficulties 
of the heart except by making God supreme 
and rallying every power around him. Let 
pleasure and business and culture and philan- 
thropy and religion all converge in him. If 
one centers his life about a little thing, he is a 
crank. If he dissipates his energies in all things, 
he loses his soul. God alone is able to unite 
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them all to serve eternal ends. All interests 
that do not converge in him tear the heart 
asunder. No prayer more truly sounds the 
deeps of the soul than this, ‘‘ Unite every power 
that I have in thee.” United in him! Sub- 
merged in him! We in him and he in us! 
This is saving faith. 
[89] 
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THE LAW OF COMPENSATION 


“Verily I say unto you, They have their reward.” 
Matthew 6: 5. 


EFORE Ralph Waldo Emerson had writ- 
ten his classic essay on ‘‘Compensation” 
a greater than Emerson had spoken more con- 
vincingly concerning the principle of rewards. 
In the first half of the sixth of Matthew one 
may find Jesus’s doctrine of compensation. 
Jesus seldom argues. He illustrates. His 
teachings are a series of pictures. We must 
learn Jesus’s doctrine of compensation from the 
three pictures of hypocrites which are preserved 
in the first eighteen verses of the sixth of Mat- 
thew. The types in these three stand out as 
clear as the lines in a steel engraving—men who 
make a show of their charity, men who pray 
in conspicuous places and with sonorous phrases 
in order that they may be seen, and men who 
fast for no other purpose than to advertise 
their piety. In each instance they are engaged 
in religious acts, but in each instance they act 
for no high purpose. One thing they all desire 
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—to have the glory of men. One thing they all 
receive—the glory of men. ‘Verily I say unto 
you, They have their reward,’’ is Jesus’s com- 
ment in each case. That is, each person gets 
out of the thing he does what in his inmost 
heart he desires—and nothing more! 

This is the law of compensation as Jesus 
taught it. The truth that should concern us 
is not that we are denied some things we had 
hoped to get, but rather that we finally get 
the things we set our hearts upon—and only 
these. The most tragic element in human life 
is not our disappointed hopes, but our unawak- 
ened ambitions. Our souls were made for 
limitless attainment. God has put within our 
reach the manifold riches of the spirit—virtues 
and graces that neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt and that abide, as God, forever. But 
we fix our affections upon some unworthy thing, 
and get it, and miss the greater blessing for no 
other reason than that we did not set our 
hearts upon getting it. 

The world is spread before us, and life is 
just the chance of choosing what we will. 
Does one live for pleasure? Then he shall have 
it—all of it—its glitter, its disappointments, 
its sting, its ruin. Of the worldly-minded in 
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Israel the psalmist said, ‘‘He gave them their 
request, but sent leanness into their soul.” 
Or is getting money one’s ruling passion? 
He shall have it and all that goes with covetous- 
ness—power, temptations innumerable, self-cen- 
teredness, spiritual insensibility, and death. 
Or does one desire above all things else to be 
and live like Jesus Christ? By God’s grace 
we may attain the Christ life and all the bless- 
ings that accompany it—deepest soul satisfac- 
tions and fellowship with the noblest on earth 
and with God in heaven. 

The law of compensation knows no com- 
promise. What we devote our lives to getting, 
these things we shall have and the pains and 
blessings that go with them. Upon our choices 
hang our future. One’s wealth of soul never 
exceeds his soul’s desire. 


“IT bargained with Life for a penny, 
And Life would pay no more, 
However I begged at evening 
When I counted my scanty score. 


For Life is a just employer, 
He gives you what you ask, 
But once you have set the wages, 
Why, you must bear the task. 
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I worked for a menial’s hire, 
Only to learn, dismayed, 
That any wage I had asked of Life, 
Life would have paid. 
—Jessie B. Rittenhouse} 


1From ‘It Can Be Done,” published by Geo. Sally 
& Co., New York. 
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THE HEART OF THE ETERNAL 


‘“‘For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” John 3: 16. 


OD so loved the world ’’—this is the whole 

of the gospel. This is the theme of the 
Bible from the beginning to the end. At the 
first we catch ‘‘love’s faint beginnings in man- 
kind,” but as the story advances love’s light 
grows brighter. The most fascinating process 
in the Bible is the expanding love of God— 
or had we better say man’s expanding under- 
standing of the heart of the Eternal? From 
the beginning God loved all races of men, as 
the evangel of the New Testament emphatical- 
ly declares, but only gradually, as the story of 
revelation unfolded, was the wonder of that 
love made known. 

At the first, upon the far horizon, a light ap- 
pears, prophetic of the coming day. We are 
told that God loved one man, Abraham. It 
was a signal day in the religious history of man- 
kind when the conviction was born in the soul 
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of one man that he was a friend of God. But 
it was impossible that a single heart could 
contain a love so great, and the circle of God’s 
friends is enlarged. One step further, and we 
are told that he loved a family, the family of 
Jacob. Love followed Jacob into Padan-Aram 
and led him to Peniel, and when Joseph was 
in Egypt love watched between Jacob and his 
lost boy. Love settled Jacob and his sons and 
their families in Goshen. In later years the 
faithful sang, ‘‘ He shall choose our inheritance 
for us, the excellency of Jacob whom he loved”’ 
(Ps. 47: 4). 

As the story advances a more inclusive love 
is revealed. God loved a nation, ‘‘ When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him, and called my 
son out of Egypt” (Hos. 11: 1). He loved 
others besides his chosen Israel. He had chosen 
the Hebrews that through them all the nations 
of the earth might be blessed. He loved the 
Canaanite, and the Jebusite, and the Hittite, 
but man was not yet ready to receive the larger 
truth. Man’s understanding of the heart of 
the Eternal continued to expand. Jonah 
learned that God loved Nineveh, and Zecha- 
riah contemplated the time when many nations 
should seek the Lord in Jerusalem. (Zech. 
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8: 22.) The idea grew until Jesus appeared 
with the announcement which the Old Testa- 
ment had gradually approached—God loves 
the world—not one man, but every man; not 
one nation, but every nation. This is the climax 
of his revelation in the Scriptures. As morning 
twilight advances to noonday, so in the Bible 
the first rays of divine love grow continually 
brighter until it floods the earth with all efful- 
gence in the Person and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 

The invisible force that drives the universe 
is not blind chance or soulless law. It is divine 
love. God’s love for the world is the motive that 
lies back of all his action. It was love that 
moved him to give his Son. ‘‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
When it is declared with authority, as in the 
evangel of the New Testament, that love is the 
motive of God, the power that is back of all 
things, our hearts are filled with confidence. 
No permanent harm can come to one who 
yields himself to love’s purposes. One who 
abides in Christ is patient in tribulation, joy- 
ful in hope, expectant always because he is 
persuaded that 
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“The heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 


“If God thinks in the terms of little children 
as Jesus did,” says E. Stanley Jones, ‘‘cares 
for the leper, the outcast, the blind, and if his 
heart is like that gentle heart that broke upon 
the cross, then he can have my heart without 
reservation and without question.”’ 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


‘““Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal 
sin.” Mark 3: 29. 


HE fear of the unpardonable sin has been 

a nightmare to many an earnest heart, 
and if indeed along the shores of time there are 
“hiding rock and treacherous shoal”’ this is 
the worst of them all. The divine love that 
stoops to save the vilest sinner was the constant 
theme of the Lord Jesus, but on one occasion 
he spoke of ‘‘an eternal sin’”’ for which there is 
no forgiveness. What did he mean by those 
dreadful words? 

Jesus was in the midst of the most popular 
period of his ministry. The multitude pressed 
hard upon him, eagerly hanging on every word 
of the evangel which he preached. In his works 
they saw an inexplicable power: in his person 
they perceived an irresistible charm. A com- 
pany of officials, who with a whole heart hated 
him, had come down from Jerusalem. They 
refused to recognize the power manifested in 
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his deeds or the charm of his Person. More 
than that, they belittled and reviled God’s incar- 
nate Son. They said that he was possessed by 
Beelzebub. Now, Beelzebub was the god of filth, 
and never was there a viler or more insulting 
epithet thrust into the face of the Son of Man. 
In so doing they resisted the truth; they wilfully 
denied the truth. ‘‘Woe unto them that call 
evil good and good evil; that put darkness for 
light and light for darkness; that put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter’? (Isa. 5: 20). 
Speaking to men who were persuading them- 
selves that the pure truth of God was the filth 
of devils, Jesus solemnly warned them of the 
terrors of the unpardonable sin. 

Committing the unpardonable sin is doing 
what the men from Jerusalem were doing. 
It is not one act. God is not a fickle, revenge- 
ful being who for one iniquitous act would 
banish a soul into eternal night. The unpar- 
donable sin is a process by which one persists 
in denying the truth until his moral nature is 
turned upside down, and light seems darkness, 
and good evil, and God no better than a devil. 
The Spirit of God strives with our spirits to 
guide us into all truth. (John 16: 13.) But 
we may resist the leadings of that inner Voice, 
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deny its authority, and commit ourselves to a 
contrary way. By justifying ourselves in our 
iniquity, we banish the Spirit, and conscience 
dies. ‘‘If the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness!’ Every denial of 
the truth, every act of perverseness is a step 
in that dreadful process. 

After a time, the Lord teaches in words that 
should awaken every soul out of its lethargy— 
after a time one crosses a dead line. He is 
hardened in iniquity, and he no longer hears 
the pleadings of the inner Voice. In that state 
he is content in his sin; he has no heart hunger 
for God; he is in an unpardonable state be- 
cause he has committed spiritual suicide 
through abusing his spiritual faculties. God 
does not forgive, because the man has lost all 
desire to return to him. He has banished God 
from his soul, and an impassable gulf is fixed 
between the two. He is José in the deepest and 
most terrible sense of that word. 


‘Light obeyed, increased light: 
Light resisted bringeth night. 
Who shall give us power to choose 
If the love of light we lose?’’ 
—Joseph Cook. 
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SPIRITUAL PERCEPTIONS 


“Vet a little while, and the world seeth me no more; 
but ye see me.”’ John 14: 19. 
“Whom having not seen, ye love.’’ 1 Peter 1: 8. 


HAVE often wished,” said a gentleman to 

the writer one day, ‘‘for some physical 
memento of Jesus. If I could see the stone on 
which he sat at Jacob’s well, or if I possessed 
something that he had handled, it seems that 
he would be much more real to me.’”’ As he 
spoke his face was lighted with serious earnest- 
ness, and his steel-gray eyes looked wistfully 
out of the window and across the autumn 
fields. How often we have cherished the same 
desire! We think that if we could only see him 
and feel the touch of his hand it would be much 
easier for us to believe. We have perhaps treas- 
ured away a flower which grew on Calvary, or 
we hope some day to view the scenes that 
greeted Jesus’s eye. The Lord is intangible to 
many an earnest man. 

This type of mind is not to be condemned. 
It is, however, indicative of an earthly faith 
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that has not been convinced of the reality of 
the unseen. Mementoes may stir our senti- 
ments or fire our imagination, but they are not 
productive of a conquering faith. ‘Yet a little 
while, and the world seeth me no more,” said 
Jesus to his disciples on the last night of his 
earthly ministry. He would be no longer physi- 
cally present among them and no more be- 
holden of their carnal eyes. The unbelieving 
would think of him as out of the way because 
he would be no longer seen. ‘‘But ye see me.” 
How assuring those words must have been to 
the men who already were troubled by the 
thought of being separated from their Master! 
“Ye see me’’—not with physical eye, but with 
sight more keen and discerning—the vision 
of the Spirit. When the apostles went forth 
into the world on their mission of light, they 
needed no mementoes to make Christ real to 
them. They carried with them no bit of his 
garment, no splinter of the cross, no pressed 
flowers from Galilee. Being physically absent, 
he was all the more present spiritually. In 
the heights of faith they walked with him and 
talked with him and learned to know him as 
they had never known him when they gazed 
into his eyes. Theirs was a faith quite inde- 
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pendent of the physical, perceiving with inward 
eye the glories of the Lord. 

There is one thing that makes Jesus real to 
us. It is an inward knowledge and daily ex- 
perience of him. Through the eye of faith we 
perceive his glory. Through daily communion 
we learn to love him as a present friend. 
Christ may be intangible to the unbelieving, 
but he is the most real person in the universe 
to the true believer. ‘‘I know that Christ is, 
because I talked with him this morning,”’ said 
Bishop Thoburn, veteran missionary of the 
cross. We too know him because we have felt 
the sweetness of his comfort and the wonder of 
his forgiveness. We daily experience the 
strength of his guiding hand. Everywhere we 
feel the pressure of his presence. We need no 
mementoes to aid our faith. Having not seen 
him, we nevertheless know him well—yea, 
more, we love him and “rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” 
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NO MORE MYSTERY 
““And there was no more sea.’”’ Revelation 21: 1. 


O more sea’’—as is John’s custom in 
Revelation, he dresses the truth he would 
teach in a bit of symbolism. If one would 
understand the meaning of John’s figure, it is 
necessary that he recall how the Jew thought 
of the sea. The Hebrews have never been a 
seafaring people. They have never been a 
nation of sailors and explorers. The sea was to 
them an unexplored wonder, as the figures of 
the Old Testament plainly indicate. ‘Thy 
judgments are a great deep,’’ sang the psalmist. 
The sea was to the Hebrew a symbol of mystery. 
Many questions crowded into the mind of 
the Jew as he looked upon the waves that rolled 
upon the shores of his homeland. Upon what 
other shores did those billows break? What 
people and what wonders were on the other 
side? These questions excited his romantic 
interest, but he could not answer them. What 
secrets were hidden beneath the rolling waters? 
What strange habitants of the deep lived in its 
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unexplored depths? What treasures of wrecked 
cargoes? What grinning skeletons of ship- 
wrecked men? What ‘‘gems of purest ray 
serene’? But the waves did not tell their 
secrets. The unanswered mysteries of the sea 
suggested to him the deeper mysteries of life. 
He might have said with Tennyson, 


“Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea; 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.’’ 


John says that in the heavenly country there 
shall be no more sea—no more mystery. Our 
mortal life is as an island home surrounded by 
the unfathomed mysteries of God. We know 
very little. When we pick up any of the threads 
of knowledge, we are soon led into the realm of 
the unknown. Nothing is a greater mystery 
than our existence. From whence did we come, 
and why are we here? We cannot understand 
the providence of God. We sense strange 
movements of the Spirit working wonders in 
the lives of individuals and changing the course 
of human affairs, and we ask, What? We 
wonder what follows these threescore years 
and ten. We cannot see except through a glass 
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darkly. God gives only enough of his light for 
us to rise by. The unknown puzzles us. It 
troubles us. It sometimes terrifies us. 

It shall not always be so. Some time we 
shall understand. Now we see through a glass 
darkly, but then face to face. We shall know 
as we are known. In that better country there 
shall be no more sea, no hidden mysteries. All 
shall be light and truth. We can joyfully and 
confidently wait. It is enough for us to know 
that we shall know. 


““T know not what the future hath 

Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

And so beside the moaning sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore.” 

—John G. Whittier. 
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TEPID RELIGION 


“T know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot: I would that thou wert cold or hot. . . . Behold 
I stand at the door and knock.’”’ Revelation 3: 15, 20. 


GUEST is at the door, and it is shut. 

At the door of what? Of civilization? 
No. At the door of the sinner’s heart? No. 
Read the context, and_it is made clear that 
Christ is knocking at the door of his Church. 
He has come to his own, and his own receive 
him not. If he could thoroughly possess the 
Church, she would leaven society, and the world 
would be saved. But the Church of Laodicea, 
typical of many another Church, had shut out 
Christ. We have often heard about turning 
men out of the Church, but here is a Church 
that has put out her Lord. 

We are not left to guess what had happened 
in the Church which had closed the door to the 
heavenly Bridegroom. ‘I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would 
that thou wert cold or hot. So then, because 
thou art neither hot nor cold, I will spew thee 
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out of my mouth.” The indictment is stronger 
than the language seems to indicate. Dr. 
Campbell Morgan suggests that it is nearer 
the original meaning to say, “I would thou 
wert either frozen or boiling.” 

We must not miss the stinging force of these 
words. The Lord says that it is better for us 
to be frozen in iniquity than to have a lukewarm 
piety. There is more hope for us when we are 
chilled to the bone by the blasts of sin than 
when we live in the drowsy atmosphere of half- 
hearted devotion to Christ. When the heart 
of the world is frozen in iniquity it welcomes 
the warmth of grace. In times of grossest un- 
belief and godlessness the burning messages of 
Luther and Calvin and Wesley brought men to 
their knees, and great revivals were born. It 
is much more difficult to awaken a lukewarm 
Church. A lukewarm Christian is far enough 
away from the worst sins to be respectable and 
far enough away from God to do as he 
pleases. His faith is like half-heated water— 
flat and insipid. Moderate warmth does not 
purify water; it must boil to be made pure. 
Lukewarm water does not generate steam. 

Tepid religion is a most subtle heresy and 
oftentimes more deadly than the heresies that 
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figure in heresy trials. The preacher who has 
it preaches correctly, but his heart does not 
burn with a passion to save. Parents who have 
it profess to be Christians, but they let many 
other things take precedence over the religious 
necessities of their children. Teachers of tepid 
religion talk about Christ, but do not travail 
in spirit until he is born in the hearts of their 
pupils. The Church that has it puts a cross 
on her steeple and placidly recites the creed, 
but is not as a yearning mother calling her 
children into the fellowship of the Bridegroom. 
The Lord spares no words in condemning such 
a miserable makeshift of the gospel of the cross 
—a gospel born out-of love divine, written and 
sealed in divine blood 

William Booth said he was made a red-hot 
salvationist by an infidel lecturer. “If I be- 
lieved what some of your Christians believe, I 
would never rest, day or night, telling men 
about it,’’ said the lecturer. That stirred 
Booth. If all of us loved our Lord with a burn- 
ing heart—if our faith were boiling instead of 
tepid—our lives and our works would be of a 
different sort. 
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‘“‘Then, fearing lest we should have fallen upon the 
rocks, they cast .. . anchors . . . and wished for the 
GavaneeActs 2129. 


HE shipwreck off the shores of Melita was 

but an incident in the arduous life of the 
apostle Paul. This hero of the cross was being 
carried to Rome to be tried before the bar of 
Cesar for preaching Christ. As they neared the 
end of their journey an equinoctial storm fell 
upon them, and for days the ship was at the 
mercy of the wind. On the fourteenth night 
they feared they were being driven upon the 
rocks, and in the heavy darkness they could not 
see where they were. Weary of the storm, 
anxious as to their fate, there was only one thing 
for them to do. They cast anchor and waited 
for the day. When the morning light had come, 
the gray lines of the shore were in clear view. 
Land at last and a haven of safety! This is 
typical of Paul’s life. Though a man of daring 
energy, there were certain times when circum- 
stances were beyond his control, and there was 
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nothing for him to do but to cast anchor and 
wait. He had the spiritual intuition to know 
when these times had come, for a great faith 
knows how to labor and how to wait. 

This incident in Paul’s life describes, most 
picturesquely, experiences that sooner or later 
come to us all. We sail on an unknown sea. 
Some days are bright, and with hopeful hearts 
we labor in the warmth of the sun. Again the 
storms fall upon us, and it is night. 


“Unknown waves before us roll, 
Hiding rock and treacherous shoal.’’ 


We cannot see and do not know. Happy is 
the soul that, under these conditions, knows 
how to cast anchor and wait for God’s day. 

It is said that when John Milton was writing 
“Paradise Lost’’ there were long periods when 
no word was added to it. His muse did not 
sing, and he could only wait. Oftentimes it 
is recorded of the Lord Jesus that he said to his 
over-zealous friends, ‘‘Mine hour is not yet 
come.”’ He was in no hurry to finish his task 
before God’s time. We likewise come to places 
in our life work where things stand still, Let 
us not fret or strain or jerk. Recall the quaint 
old Scotch song that runs, ‘Ye had better 
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bide a wee.’”’ Read the story of the storm- 
tossed apostle and cast anchor and wait for the 
day. Or perhaps we need a long stroll with a 
friend in the open country. If we will wait on 
God, his morning will come after a little while, 
and we can take up again the unfinished task. 
‘‘In quietness and confidence shall be ycur 
strength.” 

Some great loss brings night to our hearts, 
and the whole circumstance is as far beyond 
our control as the waves of the angry sea. 
The clouds of doubt hide for a time the stars of 
hope. Nothing is gained by worry or rebellion. 
It becomes a great faith under conditions like 
these to wait patiently on God. Cast anchor 
until the Master of our souls speaks peace to 
the troubled waters and ushers in the light of 
day. ‘Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for 
him, and he will bring it to pass.” 


‘For all your days prepare, 
And meet them ever alike: 
When you are the anvil, bear; 
When you are the hammer, strike.’’! 


1Edwin Markham in ‘‘The Gates of Paradise and 
Other Poems.”’ 
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WHEN FIRST I SAW THE LORD 


“They came and saw where he dwelt, and abode 
with him that day: for it was about the tenth hour.” 
John 1: 39, 


N the writings of John there are few passages 

that for dramatic power surpass his descrip- 
tion of the day when he first discovered the 
Lord. One afternoon two of John the Baptist’s 
disciples were standing with him, and seeing 
Jesus he said to them, ‘‘Behold the Lamb of 
God.’’ One of them, we are plainly told, was 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. The other is 
not named, but we may be sure it was John, 
the beloved disciple. With innate modesty 
John quite conceals himself in his Gospel, 
never once mentioning himself by name. 

As quickly as the Baptist had spoken the 
two men followed after Jesus, whereupon he 
turned and asked them, ‘‘What seek ye?” 
Searching question! Who can so analyze his 
motives as to be able to state in one short sen- 
tence his heart’s desire? Andrew and John 
were confused. Half evading and half answer- 
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ing the Lord’s question, they asked, “Where 
dwellest thou?’’ They wanted an opportunity 
to talk things over with him. ‘‘Come and see,” 
he said. He is always accessible to an earnest 
inquirer. His ‘‘door is ever on the latch.” 
“They came and abode with him that day.” 
With reverent curiosity we wish we might know 
what was said as the three talked together. 
The veil is drawn about the little meeting, and 
we cannot know. But there is every indication 
in the story that the day when he first saw the 
Lord was to John a precious memory. Years 
afterward, when he was writing his Gospel, he 
recalled the very hour when he met Jesus. “It 
was about ten o’clock in the morning, and I 
tarried with him the rest of the day,’’ he would 
say in our modern forms of speech. Blessed 
and never-to-be-forgotten experience! “At 
midday, O king, I saw in the way a light from 
heaven ... and... heard a voice speaking 
to me,”’ said Paul, relating his experience when 
he first became acquainted with Jesus. ‘About 
a quarter before nine o’clock ... I felt my 
heart strangely warmed,” said John Wesley. 
Such experiences one cannot forget. After his 
first experience with Jesus on one memorable 
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afternoon, the soul of John was bound to the 
soul of Christ by the enduring bonds of love. 

The best of life is crowded into such experi- 
ences as these. The time when one first meets 
Christ so intimately as to form an attachment 
with him, or when he makes a new discovery 
of him, is a divine hour. These occasions are 
precious memories. They are more than memo- 
ries: they are beacon lights that shine through 
our years, keeping us in the course and saving 
us from many a shipwreck. Jacob found the 
Lord at Bethel (Gen. 28: 15), and the memory 
of that sacred spot was a means of grace to 
him throughout his checkered career. Our 
Bethels are holy places. The remembrance of 
them arms us against the snares of sin and 
strengthens us in heavenly assurance. When 
our hearts grow cold and our feet are inclined 
to stray, it would be well to apply to ourselves 
the words of the Lord to Jacob, ‘‘Arise, go up 
to Bethel, and dwell there; and make there an 
altar unto God” (Gen. 35: 1). When our faith 
loses its halo, it is high time for us to go back 
to those scenes where we have met our Lord— 
our old home, or old church, or college, or the 
tree under which we used to pray—and linger 
there until the old fires burn again. 
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DESPISING RESTRAINTS 


‘“‘The younger son gathered all together and took his 
journey into a far country.”” Luke 15: 13. 


R. ROBERT S. BARRETT, in a volume 
of sermons written shortly before his 
death, relates this incident: ‘‘One summer the 
good ship Wieland brought over a large number 
of caged birds. When we were about mid- 
ocean one restless bird escaped from his cage. 
In ecstasy he swept through the air, away and 
away from his prison. How he bounded with 
outspread wings! Freedom! How sweet he 
thought it! Across the pathless waste he en- 
tirely disappeared. We said, That bird is lost. 
But after hours had passed, to our amazement, 
he appeared again, struggling toward the ship 
on heavy wing. Panting and breathless, he 
fell upon the deck. Far over the boundless 
deep, how eagerly, how painfully had he sought 
the ship again, now no longer a prison, but his 
dear and longed-for home!” 
It was the desire to do as he pleased that 
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prompted the young prodigal to gather all his 
possessions and journey into a far country. 
The restraints of home life kept too tight a rein 
on his restless spirit. He chafed under love’s 
discipline. His reputation, the honor of his 
home, his father’s presence were as so many 
prison bars to his wild passions. The freedom 
of the far country attracted him. In that 
strange land no one would know who he was. 
There none of love’s restraints would deter 
him, and he would be free. Thither he went 
“‘with outspread wings,” 


“Like a bird on the deep, 
Far away from his nest.” 


The far country that seemed so alluring he 
found in fact to be a dreary land of famine. 
When he came to himself—when the spell was 
broken and he had come to his senses—he 
thought of his father’s house and “on heavy 
wing”’ turned homeward. 

The old story of the prodigal is an incom- 
parable portrayal of the ways of the heart. 
How frequently we are led astray by the desire 
to be free, particularly in the days of youth. 
We mistake the restraints of home and Church 
and religion for a prison. The old virtues 
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seem trite and narrow. Weare curious to know 
the whole of life and to taste the world’s pleas- 
ures. In these days that false philosophy which 
rails at all restraints as “‘ puritanical’’ and which 
exalts ‘‘full self-expression” as the way of life 
is dinned into our ears. All of this makes the 
broad and loose freedom of the world doubly 
alluring. When a young fellow goes to college 
or to a strange city to take a position, the test- 
ing comes indeed. Away from old influences, 
a mother’s careful eye no longer watching his 
coming and going, he is caught under the spell 
of his new-found freedom, and the tempter 
whispers, ‘‘ Now you are free; do as you please.” 

But sin is tragically disappointing. The 
tempter is the father of liars. It is hard for 
our restless hearts to learn that there is nothing 
so disappointing as the pleasures of sin. What 
appears to be wide and inviting expanses of 
freedom is a desolate sea with no place on its 
bosom to rest our feet. What appears to be 
luscious fruit is more bitter than gall. If one 
will not learn this any other way, he shall learn 
it by experience; but experience is a very hard 
teacher, and her lessons are sometimes learned 
too late! 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


“Brethren, I count not myself yet to have laid hold: 
but one thing I do, forgetting the things which are 
behind, and stretching forward to the things which are 
before, I press on toward the goal, unto the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Let us, therefore, 
as many as are perfect, be thus minded.” Philippians 
3: 13-15. 


HE doctrine of Christian perfection is a 

much-mooted question. There have been 
some who have said that the Scriptures teach 
that we may, in this world, come to a stete 
where our lives are without flaw or stain. But 
we know our fellow men and our fickle hearts 
too well to think for one moment that mortal 
man is able to achieve such excellence. There 
has been only One of whom it may be said that 
he was faultless, and he was divine. 

This erroneous doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tion grows out of the attempt to apply to man 
the same idea of perfection that is applied to 
an inanimate thing. This cannot be done, 
for the soul of man is radically different from 
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the mere materials of earth. Between the two 
there is a great gulf fixed. From the viewpoint 
of the artist, Venus de Milo is a perfect handi- 
work. Architectually speaking, we are told 
that the Parthenon at Athens was a perfect 
building. A material thing is said to be perfect 
when it is complete and in every particular 
conforms to our ideas of what it should be. 
This is the perfection of a dead thing. Man is 
a living soul. He is capable of endless growth. 
He cannot be chiseled into the perfection of 
cold marble and then set up as a model. This 
is the perfection of the inanimate and is not 
possible, neither is it to be desired, for a living 
soul. 

The perfect man, according to Paul, is one 
who knows that he has not yet attained, but 
is pressing on toward the better things that 
are ahead of him. The perfect man is conscious 
of his imperfections and limitations and is 
bending every energy to overcome them. As 
contradictory as this may seem, it is neverthe- 
less precisely what the apostle says. The per- 
fect man is forward-looking and forward- 
moving. ‘‘The distance he has got on his jour- 
ney is of less consequence than the direction 
in which his face is turned.’”’ He who.aims at 
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the highest, who is spurred on by a consuming 
desire, is stretching “‘ forward to the things which 
are before’’—he is a man after God’s own heart, 
the perfect man. He keeps his eyes to the front 
—on the race to be run, the goal to be reached, 
the prize to be seized, the guerdon to be won. 

Then Christian perfection is not a condition: 
itis a direction. It is not a state: it is a progres- 
sive movement. It is not the perfection of the 
wide-open flower, but the perfection of the bud 
that unfolds its beauty in rain and sunshine. 
It is not the perfection of the full-grown oak, 
but it is the perfection of the acorn. The life 
germ within the acorn gives promise of things 
greater. A sprig appears, and year by year a 
stately tree rises above the dust of earth and 
toward the blue of heaven. Christian perfec- 
tion is a becoming. 

We pursue a receding goal. Each conquest 
won opens the door of a new undertaking, and 
God forever leads us from glory to glory. 
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OTHERWORLDLINESS 


“Looking for that blessed hope and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.”” Titus 2: 13. 


T was in a Christian Church and at the hour 
of worship on the Lord’s day. A man arose 

to speak and incidentally to make an appeal 
for financial aid for a certain institution. He 
told of a young man who had recently come into 
a strange city to try his fortune. On his first 
Sunday in that city he went to church, possessed 
with the sense of loneliness that usually falls 
upon a stranger in a strange land. A woman in 
the choir sang one of the old songs about the 
heavenly land that has comforted many a 
heart. After reciting the details of his story, 
the speaker drove home his point after this 
manner: “‘That young fellow did not care to 
hear about the country on the other side of 
Jordan. He was interested in this world and 
needed a few points on it.”” And then he pro- 
ceeded to berate otherworldliness, insisting 
that we take care of the present world by con- 
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tributing liberally to his cause and let the next 
world take care of itself. All this was done in 
the name of the risen and ascended Christ. 

This is a very common way of evading the 
Christ-given gospel of immortality. We some- 
times seem almost afraid to speak of the Chris- 
tian’s anticipations of the life beyond, as though 
we half doubted it and as though it did not 
greatly matter whether it is true or not. The 
devotees of this worldly religion tell us that 
Christianity is a practical program for the 
present world; that it makes us better citizens 
and cleaner and more~efficient men. Their 
stock sayings are very familiar to us all. ‘‘One 
world at a time,” they say. ‘‘Let us stop sing- 
ing about the streets in the Celestial City and 
build good ones in the city we now live in.” 
“Do not dream about an eternal inheritance. 
You will be religious just to get to heaven and 
unfitted for the duties of this world.” All of 
this is very catchy, but a religion so worldly 
separates itself from one of the most ennobling 
doctrines of the Christian faith. 

We need make no war against everyday 
practical religion. We need infinitely more of 
it in this sordid world than we have ever had. 
But we do need to protest most emphatically 
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against any attempt or tendency to belittle 
the Christian’s hope of immortality. It is 
worldliness and not otherworldliness that is 
working havoc in the Church. The chief glory 
of the gospel is not its practical advice, but the 
light of the spiritual world that illumines every 
part of it. It announces that man is made in 
the image of God and therefore immortal. The 
exhilarating hope of endless life in God com- 
forts us in sorrow, cheers us when lonely, gives 
us heart to undertake life’s practical duties 
with resolute faith. The consciousness of im- 
mortality invests human life with dignity and 
supplies it with sufficient motive. The men 
who have lived in the light of the other world, 
far from being impractical, have been the might- 
iest workers in the building of this present 
world. They have ‘‘subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
power of fire, . . . from weakness were made 
strong.” Not less of the other world, but more 
of it, so that our faces shall shine with the light 
of the heavenly city as did our Lord’s face on 
the mount—and so that, coming down from the 
mount, we shall be able to minister to the 
impotent at the foot. 
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“For the bed is shorter than a man can stretch him- 
self on it; and the covering is narrower than a man can 
wrap himself in it.’”” Isaiah 28: 20. 


MEASURE of religious sentiment and 

of religious practice is agreeable even to 
the carnally minded. One has to read no 
further than the first chapter of Isaiah to 
learn that Israel in Isaiah’s day was not lack- 
ing in religious institutions and observances. 
(Isa. 1: 10-17.) It is equally evident that Israel 
had miserably abbreviated the religion of 
Moses and the prophets. Priests and people 
alike had disregarded certain ethical principles 
that were fundamental to the Hebrew religion 
and had contented themselves with entertain- 
ing certain theories and sentiments concerning 
God. The situation was like a man trying to 
rest at night on a bed too short, and under 
covering so narrow that cold swept under both 
sides. 
- Unhappily, Isaiah’s aphorism is as applicable 
to Christendom to-day as to the people to whom 
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he addressed it. The world is suffering from 
shrunken conceptions of Christianity. We have 
tried portions of the Christian religion, but 
no considerable part of the world has ever taken 
Christ seriously enough to yield the whole of 
life to his Lordship. This is the reason for 
our faint-heartedness. In proportion as we 
have abbreviated the gospel we have grown 
doubtful of its power and exceedingly appre- 
hensive of the future. ‘‘This is a recipe for a 
miserable life,” said a brilliant Frenchman, 
“try to be one-half a Christian.” 

The greatest hindrance to the gospel is not 
the opposition of the unbelieving—the denials 
of the infidel and the ravings of the Bolshevik 
—but our futile attempt to yield a part of life 
to Jesus Christ and to have our own way with 
the rest of it. We wrap a part of our natures 
in the warmth of the gospel and leave the rest 
exposed to the cold. 

The cause of many of our soul ailments is 
a warm heart and cold feet—keeping the heart 
aglow with pleasant emotions and religious 
sentiments while in practical living we go con- 
tinually contrary to the will of God. There 
is no remedy for this unhappy condition except 
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to wrap the whole man in the righteousness 
of Christ. 

In spite of the imperial claims of our Lord, 
we go on our way attempting to be Christian 
in some things and remaining pagan in others 
—as a husband living by the rule of Christ 
and as a politician by the rule of Cesar; as a 
neighbor by the rule of the good Samaritan 
and as an employee by the rule of mammon; 
a generous churchman and a covetous man of 
affairs. And very frequently we have been 
blind to the inconsistency of this double stand- 
ard. We have tried to confine Christ to the 
dim religious light of closet and sanctuary, 
but he will not stay there. He walks in the 
open light of forum and market place, challeng- 
ing us to bring every interest into conformity 
to his spirit. He is sufficient for every need, 
individual and social, in the world and out of 
it. ‘‘God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name that is above every name: 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, 
and things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is the 
Lord.”’ 
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A PRINCELY INHERITANCE 
‘‘And the Lord was with Joseph.” Genesis 39: 2. 


BOY cannot outlive his early environ- 

ment. The sacred historian records that 
in the severe trials that came to Joseph in the 
land of Egypt the Lord was with him. The 
Lord was with him in Egypt because Joseph 
carried the knowledge of the Lord in his heart 
when he went out of Canaan into that strange 
land. All of this was the result of home 
training. His father, Jacob, had bequeathed to 
him the faith which had illumined his own 
life since he dreamed his dream at Bethel. 
A parent may be justly proud of a noble child, 
for he has a large share in making him what 
he is. 

Jacob was arich man. From the first he had 
an eye for a good bargain. He came dangerous- 
ly near making wreck of his soul through his 
inordinate love of riches. The Lord led him 
through many trials in order to purge him of 
this sin which did so easily beset him. He was 
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no doubt moved by the desire to leave a good 
competence for his sons when he was gone, but 
material goods do not constitute our richest 
inheritance. Jacob prospered and was a rich 
man, but Joseph never had need of his father’s 
flocks and tents and camels and servants. 
When he was a mere lad he was by the treachery 
of his brethren separated from the dear, en- 
nobling ties of home. Untried in the ways of 
the world, a youth of tender years, he found 
himself in the midst of the godless and lustful 
society of Egypt. Such conditions try men’s 
souls. Joseph had learned from his father how 
he had met the Lord at Bethel and how he had 
struggled with the angel at Peniel—how 
through all his checkered career an unfailing 
providence had guided him. The example of 
such a father -was a princely inheritance. 
Guided by it, Joseph weathered the storm, and 
rising above the injustices that were done him 
and the evil that threatened to engulf him, he 
emerged one of God’s noblemen. “A wise son 
maketh a glad father.”” Joseph’s godly char- 
acter and untarnished name were the most 
comfortable laurels that Jacob ever wore. 

You fathers and mothers who labor day and 
night, bargaining with all the keenness of Jacob, 
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in order that you may leave your children a 
comfortable estate, stop and ask yourselves 
whether you are leaving them the heritage of 
a great faith. They are going into a world 
where temptations to evil are infinitely harder 
to overcome than trials of poverty. They need 
the heritage of a clean name and of a godly 
example more than they need bonds and corner 
lots. The beast provides for the physical needs 
of his offspring, but are we not much better 
than they? Do you give as much time and care 
to the spiritual training of your children as 
you do to their physical wants? Do you stay 
away from your business long enough to have 
family prayers? Do you tell your children 
about your Bethels and your Peniels and about 
God’s overshadowing providence? Are they 
being fortified against evil before the evil day 
of temptation comes upon them? Leave your 
child an inheritance in Christian character 
that will bear him safely over the waves of this 
troublesome world. The inheritance tax can- 
not touch it. Moth and rust do not corrupt 
it, and thieves cannot break through and steal 
it. It will continue to yield large dividends 
after the stars have burned out in their sockets. 
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A PLEA FOR INNOCENCE 


“‘T would have you wise unto that which is good and 
simple [innocent] concerning evil.’’ Romans 16: 19. 


AD our Lord been inclined, as some modern 
preachers and reformers, to create a sensa- 

tion by describing the loathsome details of the 
underworld, the parable of the prodigal son 
would have offered him an excellent opportunity. 
On the contrary, there is a chaste reserve in 
what he had to say about the young fellow’s 
ramble: “The younger son gathered all together 
and took his journey into a far country and 
there wasted his substance with riotous living”’ 
—nothing more. He drew the curtain of silence 
about the boy’s shame in order that our im- 
aginations and the imaginations of our children 
might not be corrupted by reading his parable. 
This is illustrative of Jesus’s method. No- 
where does he recite the unseemly details of 
sin in order to create disgust for it. He knew 
the human heart too well to think for one 
moment that knowledge of evil is a motive to 
purity. Paul, following the example of his 
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Master, in his incomparable letter to the 
Romans pleaded that they be innocent concern- 
ing evil. James Moffatt translates the exhorta- 
tion most admirably, ‘‘I want you to be ex- 
perts in good and innocent in evil.”’ 

Innocence is none too popular a virtue in 
our day. We and our children would be saved 
from many a pitfall if we laid to heart the New 
Testament teaching that all unnecessary knowl- 
edge of evil does unmeasured injury to one’s 
character. The doctrinaires laugh at what 
they call our “‘puritanic prudishness.”’ They 
tell us that knowledge is power and that an 
acquaintance with the naked facts of sin will 
convince one of its folly. This is a very perni- 
cious and a very popular philosophy. All 
knowledge is not power, any more than all 
food is wholesome. Be not deceived; familiari- 
ty with the unwholesome details of iniquity 
does not strengthen one to resist its siren 
voices. Instead it sets the imagination on fire 
with evil. What one desires to look into he 
next desires to taste. Every story of the un- 
faithfulness of man or woman, all stories of 
bandits and intrigues and divorce courts, the 
dramas that dress sin in silks and play fast and 
1oose with life’s sweet and sacred engagements 
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—all these deeply undermine the bulwarks 
of character and work irreparable injury to the 
individual and society. If one permits the 
minds of his children to be corrupted by such 
influences, let him not wonder if in later years 
they bring his gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave. 

Concerning evil, innocence is stronger than 
knowledge. The dullness of our spiritual 
sensibilities is due in large degree to our cor- 
rupted imaginations, our unholy familiarity 
with the worst of sins and sinners, paraded 
daily before us in the name of “‘good news” 
or ‘‘art” or “frankness” or ‘‘new-found free- 
dom.” Flee from them as from lepers. They 
are unclean, and their foul contagion is as an 
infectious disease. ‘‘Keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
Be not ashamed to be innocent. It is the most 
beautiful of all virtues and an unfailing defense 
in every evil hour. Of the noblest knight of 
King Arthur’s Round Table it was said, 


“His strength is as the strength of ten 
Because his heart is pure.” 
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MARTHA 


“And a certain woman named Martha received 
him into her house.”’ Luke 10: 38. 


5 CERTAIN woman named Martha.” I 

always feel that I should lift my voice 
in her defense, for the world has greatly mis- 
understood her. We have too frequently 
thought of her as an overly careful housekeeper, 
so concerned about the order of her house that 
she had no time or inclination for anything 
else. 

There is no better way to correct such an 
impression than to read carefully Luke’s story 
of our Lord’s visit at Bethany. It was Martha 
who received him into her house. She was the 
head of the house, and the words imply that 
Jesus was welcomed there with the large- 
hearted hospitality that is characteristic of 
generous souls. Martha was very busy that 
day, as all good housekeepers must be when a 
guest has arrived. With deft womanly hand 
she had given a homelike touch to every nook 
and corner. She was busy providing comfort 
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and rest and refreshment for the Lord whom she 
loved. God had committed to him a task that 
taxed his superhuman strength, and oftentimes 
he was weary. He needed just such a retreat 
as Martha provided. Can it be that Jesus 
failed to appreciate her care for his comfort? 
When Martha asked that he bid Mary help her 
he addressed her in a manner that indicates 
his high regard for her, ‘‘Martha, Martha.” 
He reminded her that there was something more 
necessary than the orderliness of the house. 
Since Mary was alone with him hearing him 
speak concerning the things of the soul, she 
must not be called away for that which was 
less. important. But Jesus did not rebuke 
Martha. He spoke kindly to her, reminding 
her in a gentle way of the supremacy of the 
spiritual. He did not belittle what she was 
doing. He did not call her away from her 
household work. The home at Bethany had 
a peculiar charm for Jesus. He was a frequent 
visitor there. A considerable portion of his 
last week on earth he spent in Martha’s house 
in Bethany, resting there before the trial of 
the cross. We may be sure that the home- 
keeping skill of Martha was one of the attrac- 
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tions that drew him. It is a woman’s gift to 
create such places in the world. 

There are many Marthas still in the world 
who give to our homes the charm and comfort 
of Bethany. I find them every day. As soon 
as one enters these homes the orderliness and 
restfulness of the place are a tonic to body and 
spirit. The atmosphere of the house invites 
one to clean and noble thinking. Some of 
them keep humble homes, but none the less 
charming. Everything sits in its place, the 
curtains hang daintily at the windows, a vase 
of roses scatters fragrance through the house, 
and everywhere there are signs of Martha’s 
carefulness. But I have not found that the 
Marthas of earth are any less spiritually minded 
for their carefulness in home-keeping. Rather 
let us say that their home-loving hearts and 
home-keeping hands 


“Make the earth an Eden 
Like the heaven above.’’ 
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THE NEAR HORIZONS 


“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things.”’ Matthew 12: 25. 


““My heart gives thanks for yonder hill, 
That makes this valley safe and still; 
That shuts from sight my onward way 
And sets a limit to my day. 


I thank thee, Lord, that thou dost lay 

These near horizons on my way. 

If I could all my journey see, 

There were no charm of mystery, 

No veiléd grief, no changes sweet, 

No restful sense of tasks complete. 

I thank thee for the hills, the night, 

For every barrier to my sight, 

For every turn that blinds my eyes 

To coming pain or glad surprise, 

For every bound thou settest nigh, 

To make me look more near, more high 

For mysteries too great to know; 

For everything thou dost not show. 

Upon the limits rests my heart; 

Its safe horizon, Lord, thou art.” 
—Anonymous. 
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E thank God for the things he reveals, 

but how often do we thank him for the 
things he conceals, the ‘‘near horizons” that 
hide ‘‘the distant scenes’? It is a gracious 
providence that hides the future from our view. 
If we knew all the trials of the valleys that lie 
ahead, we could not be glad in the hills. If we 
knew beforehand all the joys that await us, 
we would be like children who see into their 
Christmas boxes before Christmas has come 
and for whom the day has no surprises. Life 
would lose its romance and wonder. 

And the best of all is that it is God who gives, 
and God who hides, and God who leads. If 
some dark valley which the near horizons have 
hidden suddenly looms before us, we will thank 
him that he has kept it hid from view and 
descend saying, ‘‘We will fear no evil, for thou 
art with us.’’” And we shall know that beyond 
the valley there are flower-decked fields and 
verdant hills into which he will bring us, and 
our souls shall rejoice in the sweet surprises of 
his grace. 
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THE MINISTRY OF PRAISE 


“Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 
Psalm 29: 2. 


N most Protestant communions the sermon 

is. considered of first importance in the 
Church service, and properly so. But our 
emphasis on the sermon has served to make us 
exceedingly careless in worship. In the minds 
of many of us the hymns and anthems and 
prayers and responses are a kind of prelude to 
the sermon, with no intrinsic value of their 
own. Frequently the Church music takes on 
the air of a concert and is rendered to please 
the congregation rather than to stir it. The 
whole of the opening worship is commonly 
called ‘‘the preliminaries.’’ ‘‘Preliminary”’ 
is from two Latin words (pre and liminaris), 
meaning before the threshold, and in its root 
meaning very accurately expresses the idea of 
worship prevalent in Protestant circles. It is 
a thing tacked on to the service. It is endured 
as a good method to attract the multitude or 
a convenient way to spend the time until the 
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congregation has arrived and is settled for the 
sermon. The words of the psalmist should 
correct many of our misapprebensions in this 
matter. The worship of the Lord is a beautiful 
engagement; it should therefore be orderly, 
for-order is the soul of beauty. It is a holy 
service; therefore it should be entered into 
reverently, for reverence is the soul of spirit- 
uality. 

Public worship, in general, has suffered from 
two causes. The first is formalism, ‘‘that in- 
stinctive make-shift of the human soul when 
it would seem pious without being it.’”’ Some 
of the rituals of the Church possess rare beauty 
and dignity, and into them the heart may pour 
its sincere praise. But the peril of a ritual is 
formalism, and excessive ritualism invariably 
marks a decline in vital religion. Its beauty 
is the somber beauty of autumn—the beauty 
of the ‘“‘sear and yellow leaf’’—rather than the 
prophetic beauty of springtime. 


‘*When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It needeth an enforced ceremony: 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith.” 


We of the non-liturgical Churches have 
been disposed to take it for granted that we 
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have escaped the snares of worship, since we 
recognize no hard and fast ritual. But there 
is a second cause which mars the spirituality 
of our Church service: it is looseness in the wor- 
ship of God. In our day we need be more con- 
cerned about this second peril than the first. 
All thoughtlessness, and slovenliness, and ir- 
reverence, and clownishness are as great a 
travesty against the worship of God as is the 
empty cant which we have been accustomed to 
condemn in others and will as effectually banish 
the Holy Spirit. Worship is the highest act 
of which man is capable. It awakens the spirit 
that is in him and enables him to experience the 
presence of God. [Hf by thoughtlessness or ir- 
reverence we mar the spirituality of worship, 
we are as recreant in a sacred trust as those 
who by formalism cramp the spirit of religion. 
The Church has a ministry of praise no less 
than a ministry of instruction. This delicate 
and beautiful ministry is indispensable to the 
spiritual life of man. In the city of Paris there 
are women who earn their livelihood by selling 
flowers on the streets. It is said that as the 
day wears on and their flowers are wilted by 
the dust and heat they hold them for a little 
while under the spray of the fountains near at 
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hand. The tarnished colors are restored by the 
soft mist of the fountains, fresh and brilliant 
as when in the early morning the bouquets were 
brought, dew-laden, from the garden. Our 
spirits droop in the dust and heat of the world. 
The service of praise 


“‘Opens wide the crystal fountains 
Whence the healing waters flow.” 


Under its power our spiritual faculties are re- 
juvenated, and we think of ourselves again as 
sons of God. 

Robertson of Irvine has this to say about 
praise: ‘‘ Preaching stands related to faith, and 
when faith shall be lost in sight preaching may 
be dispensed with; prayer stands related to 
hope, and when hope shall be finished in frui- 
tion prayer may be superseded; but praise 
stands related to love, and it shall never fail. 
Love and song shall be eternal.’’! John tells 
us that in his enraptured vision he saw angels 
“‘having the harps of God. And they sing the 
song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song 
of the Lamb, saying, Great and marvelous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty: just and true 
are thy ways, thou King of saints.” 


1“*Public Worship,’”’ Pattison, page 160. 
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REVERENCE 


“‘Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.’’ Exodus 3: 5. 


HALF truth is harder to down than a 

whole error. Many high-minded people 
who would stoutly oppose a saying that is 
manifestly erroneous are easily deceived by the 
plausibility of half-truths. Among the half- 
truths that have worked no little injury to our 
spiritual appreciations is the oft-repeated state- 
ment that our old distinctions between things 
sacred and things secular are false. All of this, 
we are told, is a bit of pietism that has no place 
in a world where God is imminent. It is dinned 
into our ears from pulpit and platform and 
press that all things are sacred and that it were 
high time we were getting rid of our imaginary 
distinctions. ‘‘The ballot box is as sacred as 
the communion table,” a certain minister made 
bold to say. 

There is a sense in which all things are sacred. 
God is everywhere. “If I take the wings of 
the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
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of the sea, even there shall thy right hand lead 
me.” All things are God’s. ‘‘The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” God’s uni- 
versal presence and ownership give a touch of 
sanctity to the whole of his creation and to all 
of man’s engagements—one’s daily vocation, 
his pleasures, his fellowships, and his most 
trivial duties. 

But one must not be hasty to conclude from 
this that life is on a dead level and that all 
things are equally sacred. In the matter of 
sanctity there is an ascending scale. The nearer 
one approaches the things that are associated 
with the vital concerns of the human heart— 
its joy, its agony, its need, its aspiration—the 
holier is the ground on which he stands. A 
home is more sacred than a shop. A grave is 
holier than a garden. A church is dearer to 
an awakened heart than a town hall. Moses, 
alone with his sheep on the slopes of Horeb, 
was no doubt impressed with the presence of 
God in nature. But when he heard God speak- 
ing to him directly out of the burning bush, 
and concerning his heart’s interest and his life’s 
mission, that spot became holier than any 
place on earth. He needs must take his shoes 
from off his feet. 
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Every one who has a sense of spiritual values 
approaches the places and things of the heart 
with a chastened, restrained spirit. This is 
reverence. It is the mark of spiritual culture. 
In the realm of the spiritual it is what good 
manners are in refined society. And not only 
is it a mark of spiritual culture; it is also a requi- 
site for spiritual perception. The deeper things 
of God and the soul are hidden from the ir- 
reverent. Not a little of our spiritual dullness 
is a result of our loose familiarity with holy 
things—the Church, and worship, and the 
Bible, and the sanctities of the Christian faith. 
Fools may rush in where angels fear to tread, 
but fools do not see the wonders that are plain 
to angels’ eyes. 
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THE COMMUNION 
‘‘This do in remembrance of me.’”’ Luke 22: 19. 


N the night before he died, in the upper 

room of a friend’s house in Jerusalem, 
Jesus ate the Passover with his disciples. It 
was on that occasion that he instituted the 
Lord’s Supper and left commandment that it 
should be perpetuated in the Church to the 
end of time. For nineteen centuries the fol- 
lowers of Jesus in every place have been faith- 
ful to keep this feast of his Passion. It is the 
Church’s perpetual watch at the cross. Though 
it has been celebrated under a variety of forms, 
each branch of the Church according to its 
temper and traditions, the whole Church has 
nevertheless been united in the conviction that 
through the Lord’s Supper we are in some way 
helped into an experience of Jesus Christ. 

The New Testament record makes it very 
clear that Jesus intended that the communion 
should do this very thing for us—quicken our 
hearts into an experience of his presence. ‘‘This 
do tn remembrance of me,” he charged his dis- 
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ciples on the evening he distributed among 
them the symbols of his body and blood. ‘In 
remembrance of me’’—in this phrase Jesus 
declares his purpose in the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Now, the word remembrance is a richer word 
than we have ordinarily thought. In this con- 
nection it means more than recalling a past 
event, as one would call to mind the fact of the 
battle of Malvern Hill or the death of Napoleon. 
One may recall an event without having it 
stir his heart or affect his life. The Greek word 
which is rendered ‘‘remembrance”’ is a form 
of the verb which literally means to keep alive 
the sense of a thing, to be mindful of it, to 
think of a thing vividly as though it were at 
hand. The Lord’s Supper is not merely a 
memorial to call to our minds the fact of the 
crucifixion, but more, to stir us to feel the sig- 
nificance of Christ, to make us mindful of him, 
to help us think of him as one present. Our 
minds are commonly filled with so many lesser 
interests that they, like the inns in Bethlehem, 
have no room for Christ. But if we come to 
the communion in the Spirit, our worldly in- 
terests for the time recede and we think only 
of him. When Christ occupies the whole soul, 
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the worshiper is helped into an experience of 
him. 

We know very well how a material thing 
that is associated with one whom we love stirs 
thoughts and feelings concerning him too deep 
for words. Who has not somewhere among his 
treasures a pressed flower the very sight of 
which brings vividly to his mind a face beloved 
and makes him live over again the hours that 
are no more? For the moment all other con- 
siderations vanish. In a more vital way, 
every part of the communion suggests Christ. 
“The whole rite is charged with the associa- 
tions of his personality. The words, the ele- 
ments, the acts, carry us back directly to the 
supreme crisis of his life. No one can be 
present at the rite without thinking vividly of 
him. . . . To think earnestly and lovingly of 
him is to realize his presence, to be with him, 
to open the heart to all the influence which 
comes from contact with his Spirit, to be in 
him and he in us. This is not a metaphor, but 
experience, widespread and in direct line with 
similar, though lower, experiences which come 
from intercourse with human personalities.’’! 


The Psychology of Grace,’ Emmet, in ‘‘The 
Spirit,’ edited by Canon Streeter. 
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The rich symbolism of the table helps us 
into an experience of Jesus Christ. It is the 
gospel of God’s dear Son wrapped in a fair 
linen cloth. He who discerns that sacrificial 
love which is so inseparably associated with the 
material elements in the sacrament and which 
so wonderfully shines through them—such an 
one experiences the Real Presence. 
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THE PLACE FOR AN ALTAR 


‘‘The greatest of these is love.” 1 Corinthians 13: 13. 


HERE is somewhere in the rich literature 

of the Hebrew people a story concerning 
the plot of ground on Mount Zion on which 
the temple was built. It is no doubt a legend, 
but a legend with a significant lesson. The 
story goes that before Jerusalem was, and when 
the hills on which the city afterwards stood 
were open country, two brothers lived there 
on adjoining lands. One was the head of a 
large family, and the other lived alone. It was 
harvest time, and the wheat of each was shocked 
in his field. One night the first of the brothers 
lay awake and mused in his heart: ‘‘My 
brother lives alone. He has not the companion- 
ship of wife and children to cheer his heart, as 
I have. While he sleeps I will carry some of 
my sheaves into his field.’”” He arose and went 
out into the dark to do so. 

At the same hour the other brother reasoned 
in his heart: ‘‘My brother has a large family, 
and his necessities are greater than mine. As 
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he sleeps I will put some of my sheaves on his 
side of the field.” He also arose and went to 
carry Out his purpose. The two brothers, each 
laden with sheaves and going toward the other’s 
field, met on the line that separated the two 
farms. There, under the stars, they embraced 
and rejoiced together in that brotherly love 
which ‘‘seeketh not her own,’’ but beareth one 
another’s burdens. 

The old story tells us that on this place the 
temple in after years was built, and that above 
the very spot where the brothers met stood 
the temple’s high altar. Over that place hovered 
the golden cherubim with outstretched wings. 
There the priests of Israel ministered; thither 
the faithful brought their sacrifices; there God 
drew near to man. 

Where human hearts meet in brotherly love 
is holy ground and a fit place for an altar. 
This truth taught by an old legend of the He- 
brews we are persistently disposed to disregard 
in our altar-building. The human requisite 
for a place of worship is not an imposing edifice, 
or ‘‘a dim religious light,” or all the parapher- 
nalia of religious ceremony, but simple brother- 
ly love. From many of our altars God is ab- 
sent, and he will not be found there until we 
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have put away our greed, and envy, and un- 
brotherly criticisms, and intolerance, and hate. 
No, not until we have buried our old feuds and 
our ungodly prejudices. Spiritual experiences 
are impossible in such an atmosphere. The 
heresies of heart are more effectual barriers 
between man and God than the heresies of 
intellect. 

Not in Jerusalem, nor in Mount Gerizim, 
nor in Rome is the place where men ought to 
worship, but where man meets man in brother- 
ly love. ‘‘Where love is God is,’”’ said Tolstoi. 
“Behold, how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity,” sang the 
psalmist. ‘‘The most potential of all spiritual 
graces is love,’”’ said Paul. Human brother- 
hood and the divine Fatherhood are one and 
inseparable, taught the Man of Galilee. Where 
man meets man as brother and both look up 
to God, where love enlarges our hearts to in- 
clude all men of every race and nation in the 
circle of our brotherhood, there is the place 
where men ought to worship. There we may 
build our altar, and there we may find our God. 
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A WELL BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 


“‘Now Jacob’s well was there.” John 4: 6. 


E one had the wisdom and grace to write a 
book on the parentheses of the Bible, he 
would confer a great benefit on mankind. 
Some of the most suggestive passages of Scrip- 
ture are parenthetical, thrown into the main 
theme by way of digression and giving an un- 
expected touch to the story. Of such a kind is 
the statement which John throws into the 
fourth chapter of his Gospel, telling us that 
when he in company with Jesus one day came 
near the little town of Sychar they found there, 
by the side of the road, Jacob’s well. 

It had been at that time some twenty cen- 
turies since Jacob had fed his flocks on the hills 
of Samaria, but during his lifetime he had dug 
a well. We, who live in a country like ours, 
can hardly appreciate what a well means to 
the people of Palestine. ‘‘The valleys lie 
waterless and treeless, withering and shadeless, 
indescribably barren and stony, so that a travel- 
er in Palestine once said that the country looked 
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as if it had been stoned for its sins. The one 
thing that a man or a camel wants to be sure 
of in his day’s march is a sufficiency of water, 
and the chief hope of the traveler is for a mid- 
day halt and rest where there shall be a little 
tinkling stream and a bit of grass.’’ Jacob 
dug his well deep, so that its water never failed. 
He built it strong, and for centuries thirsty 
men and beasts had stopped there and went on 
their way refreshed. Jesus, being weary with 
his journey, sat by the well that Jacob had dug 
and asked a Samaritan woman for a drink of 
water. To this good day the traveler stops by 
Jacob’s well, and there he may find refresh- 
ment for himself and beasts. Jacob made an 
investment that continues his service to men 
four thousand years after his career on earth 
is ended. 

So may a man project his ministry to man- 
kind beyond his threescore years and ten. On 
the day that William Goodell completed his 
translation of the Bible into Turkish he wrote, 
‘““Thus have I been permitted, by the goodness 
of God, to dig a well in this distant land at 
which millions may drink, . . . to throw wide 
open the twelve gates of the New Jerusalem 
to this immense population.’’ Cecil Rhodes 
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consecrated his vast fortune to educating young 
men at Oxford University, and through it the 
great Englishman has perpetuated his service 
to the youth of the world. Some men are able 
to found a university or endow a college. 
Others of us may build a church in one of the 
earth’s barren places. The gifts of most of us 
are lost to view in the larger whole, but who- 
ever invests his life and means in the beneficent 
institutions of the world shall continue to bless 
mankind after he has gone. He digs a well by 
the side of the road where unborn generations 
shall pass. And this is the ambition of every 
great soul—to serve the present age and to 
build for the ages that are to come. 
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THE BOOK 


“Faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the word 
of God.’’ Romans 10: 17. 


ERY early in my ministry I read a sermon 

by Mr. Moody,” says Dr. R. A. Torrey. 
‘‘In it there was something to the effect that 
a man would not amount to anything if he 
had not faith. I said: ‘That sermon is true. 
I must have faith.’ I went to work and tried 
to work up faith. I did not succeed a bit. The 
more I tried to work up faith the less I had. 
One day I ran across this text, ‘Faith cometh 
by hearing and hearing by the word of God,’ 
and I had learned the great secret of faith, one 
of the greatest secrets I have ever learned. I 
commenced to feed my soul on the word of God, 
and as I have thus fed it, it has kept on growing 
from that day to this.’’! 

A most timely confession is this. We are 
told on every hand that we must have faith in 
God, and to this our hearts give ready assent. 
But in order to believe we must believe some- 


1“How to Obtain Fullness of Power.”? Torrey. 
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thing. Faith is not an indefinite sentiment; 
nor is it blind trust. It is the commitment of 
one’s life to a body of truth of which he is firmly 
convinced. ‘‘It is pitiable to see men told to 
believe, to believe and then given nothing to 
rest their faith upon.’’ Where shall we go to 
learn what to believe about God? 

There is a place where God has clearly re- 
vealed himself. His deepest secrets are not to 
be found in the arguments of the theologian 
or the test-tubes of the scientist, but in a Book. 
That Book is the Bible. The Bible is a progres- 
sive revelation of the mind of God. There we 
read how God through more than twenty cen- 
turies revealed himself, little by little, as men 
were able to apprehend the heart of the Eternal. 
The Book ‘begins with the story of a garden 
where man sinned; it ends with the description 
of a city where shineth the glory of God. On 
the first pages we discover God the Creator, 
on the last the Lamb of God who was for sin- 
ners slain. In this Book we are told the story 
of God’s Son, who was “‘the express image” 
of the Father. We are not saved by believing 
in a Christ of our theories or our fancies, but by 
believing in the Christ of the Bible—Son of a 
virgin, perfect man and actual God, crucified, 
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risen, ascended. When we know him as his 
loveliness is unveiled in the Scriptures our 
hearts respond in faith as the flowers turn 
their faces to the sun. 

Back to the Bible! It is indispensable to 
the Christian life. It gives to faith a founda- 
tion and content, without which faith cannot 
exist. One of the chief reasons for our instabili- 
ty in religious things is that we have not drunk 
deeply of the spirit and message of the Bible. 
Back to the Book! The Book of Books. Divine 
because it is the word of God! Illumined by 
the labors of scholars who have interpreted it! 
Sweetened by the tears of the broken-hearted 
who have been comforted by it! Established 
by a cloud of witnesses who have found in it 
the bread of life! Baptized in the blood of the 
martyrs who have died for it! It is almost 
impossible for one to speak too reverently or 
too extravagantly of the Bible. ‘‘Brethren,”’ 
says Paul in his farewell address to the Church 
at Ephesus—“‘brethren, I commend you to 
God, and to the word of his grace, which is 
able to build you up, and to give you an in- 
heritance among all them which are sancti- 
fied”’ (Acts 20: 32). 
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GOD’S FAINT BEGINNINGS 


“Behold, there riseth a little cloud out of the sea, 
like a man’s hand.”’ 1 Kings 18: 44. 


HE fields were parched for lack of rain. 

The foliage of the green bay tree wilted 
in the sun. The earth was dry like powder, 
and gray dust covered leaf and blade. There 
was no freshness anywhere. As far as eye 
could see nature seemed to have dressed her- 
self in sackcloth and ashes. We have never 
seen such a drought as that which had fallen 
upon Israel in the days of Elijah the Tishbite. 
There had been no rain for three and a half 
years. The fields had not yielded their increase, 
and little children cried for food. 

Elijah was on Mount Carmel praying for 
rain. ‘‘Go,” he said to his servant, ‘‘and look 
out toward the sea and tell me if any sign of 
rain appears.’’ Seven times he went and sur- 
veyed the western horizon, where the sky 
seemed to drop into the glittering Mediter- 
ranean. The seventh time he returned and said, 
‘‘Behold, there riseth a little cloud out of the 
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sea, like a man’s hand.” A very little cloud 
it was, but sufficient to assure Elijah that God 
was answering his prayer and that the day of 
refreshment had come for all the land of Israel. 

It is not always so with man. When we cry 
to God we are impatient to see God’s finished 
answer all at once. We rise from our knees, 
and because the heavens do not hang heavily 
with clouds we are too quick to think that God 
is withholding his showers of blessing. But 
God usually gives us by slow degrees the things 
we need. We grow impatient because we have 
not the sensibility of soul to detect the faint 
beginnings of God’s gracious mercies. The 
first gray tints that touch the eastern skies are 
a promise of the coming day. The first flicker- 
ing ray of light that steals across our soul when 
we cry to God is the beginning of his answer. 
The first indefinable feeling of comfort that 
slips into the distressed soul is a little cloud 
bearing promise of refreshing showers. ‘I 
knelt down and prayed,” said a young woman 
to me, ‘‘and it seemed that I saw a light across 
my way, and then I was sure that the thing 
perplexing me would come out all right.” It 
did come out all right. The light that shone 
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for a moment in the heart’s secret places was 
the harbinger of great happiness and blessing. 

Broken heart, crying to God for comfort, 
take courage from moments which come like 
respites when the weight of sorrow is for a little 
while lightened! How delicately God deals 
with us! These are intimations of the peace 
which in the process of God’s providence shall 
at last come. Perplexed heart, crying to God 
for guidance, be assured by the events that 
seem to turn your life in a particular direction 
and by the light that every now and then falls 
on your problems—be assured that God is 
beginning to answer your prayer! O guilty 
heart, crying to God for forgiveness, let your 
desires for purity, your bitterness of soul, the 
lashings of conscience, faint whisperings of 
divine love heard only by the spirit’s ear—let 
all of these tell you that God is already hearing 
and answering. Our skies are dotted with little 
clouds, faint beginnings of God’s mercies. 
They assure the waiting heart of greater ones 
just beyond the horizon, laden with his bless- 
ings. 
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THE ROCK OF OUR SALVATION 


“A man shall be as a hiding place from the wind and 
a covert from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
Isaiah 32: 2. 


NE fact above all others keeps us from a 
full appreciation of the picturesqueness 
of this scripture. We do not live in a desert 
or near a desert. God has so blessed the soil 
of our native land with fertility and so clothed 
it with vegetation that there are few barren 
places throughout her wide borders. He has 
done for us exceeding abundantly more than 
we are able to ask or think! But if we were 
accustomed to seeing long stretches of desert 
land—as Isaiah no doubt was—and acquainted 
with the sand storms and drifts of the desert, 
we would be deeply moved by the inspired 
eloquence of the most evangelical of the 
prophets when he said that the Christ in the 
world would be ‘“‘as the shadow of a great rock 

in a weary land.” 
Sometimes a desert skirts a river bank, and 
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the moisture of the stream penetrates the other- 
wise unfertile sand. Under these conditions 
plant life often appears and there is promise of 
a garden. But no sooner has the struggling 
vegetation taken root than a wind storm sweeps 
over the desert, and it is buried deep beneath 
the heavy drifts of sand. But if a rock is there, 
and vegetation springs up under the shadow of 
the rock, things are different. The rock shields 
it from the storm. The rock is a covert from 
the tempest. It stands between the storm- 
driven sand and the tender plant and breaks 
the drift. Under the shadow of the rock the 
grass and the flowers multiply, and a garden 
is found in the midst of the desert. 

Christ is humanity’s protecting rock. ‘Sin 
is the longest and the heaviest drift in human 
history.”” The deadly forces of evil, “blind 
and fatal as the desert sand,’’ sweep about us. 
Souls unnumbered have been buried beneath 
its heavy drifts. There is no hope for our 
struggling souls in the open desert. Without a 
rock of defense we are soon engulfed in the 
tempest of sin. But if we abide under the covert 
of Christ, he breaks the drift. He bears the sin 
of the race; he breaks its force before it reaches 
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us. He is the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land. 

Christ is our rock and our salvation. Many 
are the times we have entertained noble hopes, 
and they have been choked out before they 
came to bloom. Many resolutions have been 
made, and no sooner had they taken root in 
our hearts than an old sin buried them beneath 
its deadening weight. We cannot stand in our 
own strength against the iniquity of the world. 
The age-long cry of the race has been for a 
Saviour who can break the power of sin. We 
must find shelter under the covert of Christ. 
There evil cannot engulf us. In that secure 
and holy place, shielded from the fatal power 
of sin, our lives shall blossom as a rose in a 
desert place. 
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ILL-NATURED SAINTS 
“He was angry and would not goin.” Luke 15: 28. 


OD’S love for poor sinners is very wonder- 
ful,” says Henry Drummond, ‘but God’s 
patience with ill-natured saints is a deeper 
mystery.”’ The elder brother in the parable 
of the prodigal son is an incomparable por- 
trayal of an ill-natured saint. 

Let us give the elder brother full credit for 
all his virtues. When his father divided to him 
his portion of the inheritance he did not choose 
to take his fling at the world as his prodigal- 
minded brother did. He was _ industrious, 
thrifty, clean—an exemplary young fellow. 
But sin may be divided into two kinds. There 
are ‘‘sins of the passions, including all forms 
of lust and selfishness, and sins of the temper. 
The prodigal is the instance in the New Testa- 
ment of sins of passions; the elder brother, 
of sins of the temper.”’ 

In the quiet evening hour, as the elder brother 
was returning from his labors in the field, he 
heard music and dancing. Such festivities 
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were unusual for the farmhouse. ‘‘What does 
this mean?”’ he asked. ‘‘Thy brother has re- 
turned,”’ they told him. His action portrays 
his heart—‘‘he was angry, and would not go 
in,” 

Here is a perfect portrait of an ill-natured 
saint. The elder brother laid great store by 
the fact that he had lived straight and clean, 
but his sins of disposition were as un-Christlike 
as his brother’s sins of passion. It did not con- 
cern him that his brother was lost, and he had 
no word of welcome when he returned. His 
attitude toward his brother reveals that his 
virtues were selfish. He remained at home for 
the same reason that many persons live correct 
lives—not because they love God and goodness, 
but because they have not the courage to throw 
away their reputations and do what their 
passions tell them to do. He was jealous for 
his position and was peeved when his brother 
was honored. He was sulky, touchy, unchari- 
table, ill-natured, selfish. It was the deliberate 
judgment of Christ that the evil disposition 
of the elder brother was as wicked as the un- 
ruly passion of the prodigal. 

It is not enough that one should escape the 
sins of the prodigal. There is no occasion for 
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self-glorying in that. What about one’s dis- 
position? Is he unconcerned for the wayward, 
suspicious of them, too proud to help them to 
their feet or to rejoice when they come home? 
Is he jealous over another’s preferment? Are 
there persons for whom he has no good word to 
say? Is he irritable, touchy, peevish, so that 
if anything is not done to his liking he with- 
draws his support and will have nothing to do 
with it? One needs to wrestle in prayer over 
an unbrotherly disposition as over murder and 
harlotry. Christ’s true followers ‘‘suffer long 
and are kind, they are not easily provoked, 
do not behave themselves unseemly.’’ To 
quote again from the trenchant words of Henry 
Drummond: ‘The curtain drops on the story 
of the prodigal leaving him in and the elder 
brother out. And why is obvious. It is impos- 
sible for such a man to be in heaven. He would 
spoil heaven for all who were there. Except 
such a man be born again, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. To get to heaven we must 
take it with us.” 
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LIV 
THE AVERAGE MAN 


‘But he that received one talent went and digged 
in the earth and hid his Lord’s money.’’ Matthew 
ZopaSe 


ESUS gives an unexpected turn to his 
parable of the talents. Ordinarily we would 
have expected him to have said some very 
severe things about the gifted of earth who 
squander their talents on unworthy things and 
to have taken the side of the poor fellow to 
whom only one talent was intrusted. But in 
the Lord’s superb story the man with five 
talents gained five other talents, and the man 
with two gained two more. It was the man of 
average ability that made no use of his talent. 
The lesson of the parable is not addressed to the 
gifted of earth who stand head and shoulders 
above the rest of us. Jesus is speaking to the 
much larger audience—to the men and women 
of average ability who put their limited gifts 
to no good use. 
There is a great need in the world for men and 
women of brilliant parts. They are the in- 
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spirers and leaders in every great cause. As 
Longfellow puts it, they ‘‘change the flint into 
transparent crystal, bright and clear.’’ But 
when all has been said, the world moves for- 
ward on the faithfulness of men and women 
of one talent. In every great movement they 
have borne the heat and the burden of the day. 
God has need of the average man as well as 
the great man. But the one-talent man is 
always exposed to two temptations which at 
any time may prove his undoing. He may be 
peeved because more gifted persons outshine 
him, or he may think that because he has only 
one talent he has no particular contribution to 
make to the world. He is in peril of falling a 
victim to jealousy or laziness. The person with 
five talents is in danger of prostituting his gifts 
for selfish ends; the person of one talent is in 
danger of doing nothing. There is no greater 
tragedy in this world than buried one talents. 
If they could all be dug up and put to use, the 
world would be a different kind of place. In 
this democratic twentieth century the man of 
average ability is a greater force than he has 
ever been before. Most of our moral and spirit- 
ual failures, the tragic collapse of certain great 
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undertakings may be traced ultimately to the 
unfaithfulness of the average man. 

“Samuel ministered before the Lord, being 
a child,’ but how beautiful and well-pleasing 
were his child ministries at Shiloh! A poor 
widow cast into the Lord’s treasury two mites, 
but Jesus said that she had given more than 
all who contributed that day. Tychicus, an 
almost unknown believer, was the bearer of 
Paul’s letter to the Colossians. By the faith- 
fulness of a one-talent man this Epistle was 
saved for the New Testament for us. If all 
the little Samuels and all the poor widows and 
all the Tychicuses of earth would only put 
their one talent to use! By the accumulation 
of innumerable corals the coral reef is made. 
An old song of our childhood taught us that 
both land and sea are made by drops of water 
and grains of sand. The accumulated consecra- 
tion and effort of the average man and woman 
are the world’s most potential assets. 
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LIFE’S CONTRASTS 


“And ye shall take you on the first day . . . branches 
of palm trees . . . and willows of the brook; and ye 
shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days.’ 
Leviticus 23: 40. 


HE feast of the Tabernacles, described 
and explained in the twenty-third of Leviti- 
cus, was an annual event in Israel commemo- 
rating their fathers’ sojourn in the wilderness. 
During the days of the feast the Israelites 
lived in booths made of the branches of palms 
and willows. It was moreover a thanksgiving 
occasion. It fell each year in May, after they 
had gathered the first fruits of the harvest and 
corresponded in the Hebrew calendar to our 
Thanksgiving Day. All Israel was commanded 
to live in booths for seven days, rejoicing be- 
fore the Lord for his goodness to them and to 
their fathers before them. 
Dr. W. L. Watkinson has suggested a quaint 
bit of symbolism in connection with the matter- 
of-fact directions for this ancient feast.1_ Palms 


‘The Blind Spot,’’ Watkinson, page 101ff. 
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and willows were interwoven in the booths 
under which Israel dwelt for seven days. Palms 
are symbolic of joy and victory. The psalmist 
sings that ‘‘the righteous shall flourish as a 
palm tree.’”’ When our Lord rode into Jeru- 
salem, the multitude spread branches of palm 
trees along the way in token of his triumph and 
their gladness. In one of our melodious old 
gospel songs we sing of the “‘palms of victory” 
which by God’s grace we shall some day wear. 
Palms are much in evidence on festive occasions. 
Willows, on the contrary, bring to mind the 
somber side of life. ‘‘We wept when we re- 
membered Zion. We hanged our harps on 
the willows in the midst thereof.’’ So runs the 
song of Israel’s exile. One of our old Southern 
melodies sings of the ‘‘ weeping willows.” 

In this earthly house of our tabernacle, 
wherein we spend our years, palms and willows 
are strangely interwoven. Palms and willows, 
gain and loss, gladness and sorrow—we know 
too well how these are the portion of every 
human life. The everyday facts of life present 
“‘violent contrasts.”” The florists advertise 
on the same page orange blossoms and immor- 
telles. Every day they are making bridal 
bouquets and wreaths. Gay garments and 
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crape mingle on the street. In the smaller 
world of our hearts the same contrasts are 
found. Our lives are made up of youth and 
age, laughter and weeping, sunshine and shad- 
ows, success and failure. Sometimes the palms 
prevail and sometimes the willows, but in every 
life both are found in close association. 
Whether palms or willows prevail is only 
incidental. The essential thing is that we 
bring our “‘branches of palm trees and willows 
of the brook and rejoice before the Lord.”” They 
are both a part of God’s plan for human life 
and are necessary to our spiritual development 
as majors and minors are necessary to the 
harmonies of the scale. Victory and gladness 
give confidence to our hearts. Sorrow and loss 
temper the soul with an indefinable sweetness. 
When we have learned to relate the whole of 
life to the sovereign purposes of God, to turn 
both joy and sorrow into spiritual enrichment, 
then we may sit beneath our booths of palms 
and willows rejoicing in the Lord and saying, 


““O Thou whose bounty fills my cup 
With every blessing meet, 

I give thee thanks for every drop, 
The bitter and the sweet. 
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I thank thee for both smile and frown 
And for the gain and loss; 

I praise thee for the future crown 
And for the present cross.”’ 
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LVI 
MORAL HOBBIES 


“The child [Samson] shall be a Nazarite unto God.” 
Judges 13: 5. 


HAT good thing does the character 

of Samson teach us?’’ the writer was one 
day asked by one who was not a little disturbed 
that Samson should occupy so conspicuous a 
place in the book of Judges. It is most evident 
from the story of his life that he is not to be 
numbered among the illustrious saints of earth. 
One is more impressed by his physical prowess 
than by his moral excellence. But some men 
teach us by their failures. “By them is thy 
servant warned.” The career of Samson 
teaches us one thing emphatically—that it is 
impossible for one to be saved by a single virtue. 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a man who puts his trust 
in a pet virtue to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

The character of Samson is distinguished 
for one outstanding virtue. From his birth he 
was a Nazarite. The sacred vow of a Nazarite 
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was that he would touch no strong drink. Sam- 
son never broke his vow of total abstinence, 
for which he merits our commendation. But 
all the while he left himself exposed to many 
other fiery darts of the Evil One. Samson 
the Nazarite yielded himself to the enticements 
of a wicked woman and, led captive by her 
charms, came to a tragic end. 


‘“‘What boots it at one gate to make defense 
And at another to let in the foe?’’? 


Most of us fail to appreciate how deeply 
seated is the temptation to overwork one virtue 
to the neglect of many others that are of equal 
or greater importance. We are prone to have 
moral hobbies, as though excellence in one 
virtue would exempt us from practicing an- 
other. One pleads his honesty to excuse his 
impurity. Another condones his intemperance 
by pleading his kind-heartedness. Another 
offers his domestic virtues as an atonement 
for his coveteousness. But every moral law is 
vested with authority, and one cannot choose 
his virtues. He must defend himself at every 
point against the encroachments of the tempter. 


1“Samson’’ in ‘Bible Characters,’ Alexander 
Whyte. 
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If the line breaks at a single place, the battle 
is lost. One virtue cannot save a man, but one 
vice may damn him. ‘‘For whosoever shall 
keep the whole law, and yet offend at one point, 
he is guilty of all,’’ says James. 

We cannot play life’s grand symphony on 
a single string. There are many tones to be 
blended into the whole, and we must be careful 
of them every one. To follow Christ in some 
things and disregard him in others does not 
make one a Christian. He calls us to perfect 
manhood, wherein is wrought all that is true 
and beautiful and good. The Apostle to the 
Gentiles gives an incomparable summary of 
the graces that adorn the Christian’s life. (Gal. 
5: 22, 23.) When measured by this standard 
of excellence, how inadequate is some one’s 
one virtue! Wherefore let us bring ‘‘into cap- 
tivity every thought to the obedience of 
Christ.” 
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THE DEVIL’S THEOLOGY 


“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil.’”’ Matthew 4: 1. 


HAKESPEARE is responsible for the wit- 

ticism that the devil can quote Scripture 
for his purpose. To this oft-repeated saying 
of England’s greatest poet may be added an- 
other of like kind—the devil has a theology 
ready-made. It is reasonable, attractive, ap- 
pealing. If one were asked the substance of 
that theology, he could hardly do better than 
to say that its leading idea is, whatever is natural 
1s right. 

The root of all temptation is the appeal that 
every man feels in his heart to follow his natural 
impulses and desires. This is the plain Scrip- 
tural teaching concerning temptation. When 
the serpent in the garden tempted the woman 
to eat of the forbidden fruit, he appealed to her 
natural desires. (Gen. 3: 1-6.) The principle 
on which the tempter acted in Job’s great trial 
was, ‘‘All that a man hath will he give for his 
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life’’—that is, it is natural for one to save his 
life and health at any cost. (Job 2:4.) When 
Jesus was tempted in the wilderness, each of 
the three temptations was an appeal to the 
natural desires—the desire for food, popularity, 
and for success. (Matt. 4: 1-11.) James 
shows his insight into the strategy of evil when 
he says, ‘‘Every man is tempted when he is 
drawn away of his own lust |desire].”’ 

As one examines the Scriptures and explores 
the secret thoughts of his own heart, he discovers 
that the stock argument of the tempter is that 
it is good to follow our natural impulses. What- 
ever is natural is right—this, in a word, is the 
devil’s so plausible and so damnable theology. 
This theory of right is, like the serpent in the 
garden, most subtle and deceiving. Many of 
our up-to-date theories are nothing less than 
the old argument of the tempter saying, “‘The 
thing is natural; therefore it is right.” So our 
natural impulses are given seats of authority— 
the desire for pleaure, for success, for comfort, 
for popularity, and a host of others. If one 
would know how far he has fallen under this 
teaching, let him take an inventory of the in- 
terests of his heart and ask in what things he 
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follows his natural bent and in what things he 
seeks to know the will of God and do it. 

The spiritual life is a conquest. Its battle 
cry is not ‘“‘Back to nature,” as Rousseau so 
fascinatingly taught more than a century ago, 
and as the tempter had argued since man was 
first tempted. Its battle cry is ‘‘Upward to 
God.’ We do not drift into the kingdom. 
Rather we must weather the storm and set 
our sails to adverse winds. Let no one be de- 
ceived by the spineless theory of life and re- 
ligion which says that whatever is natural is 
right and which invites one to yield to the line 
of least resistance. We should understand our 
hearts well enough to know that our natural 
impulses are arrayed against the Spirit, and 
that the issues of the struggle are to overcome 
the natural and give supremacy to the spiritual. 
“To be carnally [naturally] minded is death: 
but to be spiritually minded is life’? (Rom. 8: 
6). ‘Be not conformed to this world: but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your mind”’ 
(Rom. 12: 2). 
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THE LIGHT THAT WILL NOT OUT 


“The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not’’ [was not able to put it out]. 
John 1: 5. 


HE words “comprehended it not” do not 

fully express all that John said in the fifth 
verse of the first chapter of his Gospel. The 
Greek fathers interpreted this statement con- 
cerning the coming of-Jesus Christ as meaning 
that the light of the Lord had shone into the 
darkness of the world and that the darkness 
was not able to put it out. This rendering is 
acknowledged in the marginal reading of our 
Revised Version of the New Testament and 
gives more pointed meaning to a familiar Scrip- 
ture. 

Very frequently we who name the name of 
Jesus grow faint-hearted in the struggle against 
the iniquity of this world. In this day there 
are good people—many of them—who feel that 
the gospel is fighting a losing fight. It is very 
natural that good men and women should feel 
very keenly the evils of our time, but it is un- 
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pardonable that they, believing in such an 
one as Jesus Christ, should ever lose hope. 
The light that shines in Christ is a persistent 
light. It is the light that will not out. A severe 
conflict is on between Christ and his enemies, 
but there can be no question about the out- 
come. An individual or a nation or a civiliza- 
tion may reject Christ, but he cannot fail. 
If through unbelief the light is extinguished in 
one place, it breaks forth more resplendently 
somewhere else. There is no truth concerning 
which history bears clearer testimony than this 
—the world, for all its sinfulness, cannot get 
rid of Christ. 

Since Christ came, every device of evil ie 
been employed to defeat his purposes among 
men. When the Holy Child was sleeping in 
Mary’s arms, Herod sought his life, but he was 
delivered. Through the years of his ministry 
opposition gathered like a threatening cloud. 
At last his enemies put him in his grave and 
sealed his tomb. When they had done their 
worst his reserves of power were most manifest. 
They hushed his voice and stilled his heart, but 
he returned triumphant over death. In the 
face of persecution his Church rose above the 
wrecks of time, the greatest institution of the 
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ages. When we remember these things, think 
you that we should be apprehensive about the 
final result of Christianity in the world? 

This conquering Christ still leads his own. 
It may sometimes seem that good is losing 
ground. Evil is persistent. Moral standards 
are unstable. Crime sweeps over our land, 
wave after wave. Russia seems to be return- 
ing to barbarism! France has proved traitor 
to Armenia and delivered her to her enemies, 
and America loses her idealism of 1917. But 
all these things cannot put out the light of the 
gospel. The Father will not let his Son die in 
vain! 

There was a gentleman whose little grand- 
daughter used to blow out the match every 
evening when the gas was lighted. One even- 
ing she chanced to see the full moon as it rose 
gloriously out of the east. She blew at that too; 
but the moon shone on—and continues to shine. 
There is a light that will not out. Our little 
systems have their day, but thou, O Lord, art 
more than they. Christ is invincible, and we 
who follow in his train are more than conquer- 
ers. Wrong is deeply entrenched, and some- 
times the battle goes hard, but a light shines 
across the ages, growing ever more resplendent. 
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It is the brightness of him who is the light 
of the world. ‘‘The Gentiles shall come to thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of thy ris- 
ing.” 
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ON JUDGING OTHERS 


“And why beholdest thou the mote [splinter] that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam 
[timber] that is in thine own eye?” Matthew 7: 3. 


T was a clear spring morning. A soft green 
touched hedge and tree, as fresh as though 
the Master Artist had through the night colored 
them with his brush. Every bud was bursting 
with new life, and all nature was in merriest 
moon. A householder stood on his porch to 
enjoy the rapturous spring morning. One 
fact, however, was a blot on the otherwise 
glorious scene. A veritable shower of soot was 
falling on lawn and street, casting a blackish 
hue on everything it touched. This person 
began to think how careless his neighbors were 
with their chimneys and how thoughtless they 
were of other people. He said as much to a 
passer-by, only to receive the merited rebuke, 
“It’s coming out of your chimney, sir.”” Then 
it became apparent how much better it would 
have been had he been more careful to keep 
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his own chimney clean and less critical of his 
neighbors. 

“Why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye and considerest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?’’ asks Jesus with 
searching directness. A mote is the tiniest 
splinter. We are quick to see it in another’s 
eye—or imagine we see it—and magnify it 
many times. At the same time we do not 
consider our own faults which, compared with 
the thing we condemn in others, are as a beam 
of timber to a splinter. Concerning others’ 
faults we strain at a gnat; concerning our own 
we swallow a camel. One of the most persistent 
- weaknesses in human nature is man’s aptitude 
at detecting other people’s faults and his 
blindness to his own. Here is what a great 
scholar and saint said about a censorious 
temper: ‘“‘On one side self-love blinds us to 
ourselves; on the other envy and malice give 
piercing eyes in respect to others. When we 
shall have as much zeal to correct ourselves as 
we have inclination to reprove and correct 
others, we shall know our own defects better 
than we know those of our neighbor.”’ 

It may be our own faults and not our neigh- 
bor’s that blacken the atmosphere. We are 
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sensitive, and we judge him to be unkind; we 
are selfish, and we judge him to be unjust; we 
are envious, and we judge him to be too highly 
honored; we are impure, and we are suspicious 
of his purity. Our vices project themselves into 
our judgment of others. It is our own chimney 
that is smoking. If we were more severe in our 
self-judgment, we would be more lenient in 
our judgment of others. We are able to judge 
ourselves with some measure of justice, but 
our judgment of others may be altogether 
erroneous. If the time that we commonly spend 
gossiping about our neighbors were spent 
searching out our own ‘‘manifold sins and wick- 
edness’”” and bringing them to God’s mercy 
seat, it would be better for us and the world. 
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LX 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


“‘The time of my departure [unloosing] is at hand.” 
2 Timothy 4: 6. 


F one were to search the Scriptures and all 

the literature of the world, he would hardly 
find anywhere a more beautiful reference to 
death than in Paul’s last letter to his beloved 
Timothy. He is in prison at Rome. The day 
of his execution draws near. “A prison and 
the headsman’s sword are the world’s wages to 
its best teacher.”” Timothy must know, and 
he writes him of the impending event in words 
as buoyant as a morning song, ‘‘ The time of my 
departure is at hand.” ; 

There is a striking bit of imagery here that 
does not appear in our translation. The word 
translated “‘departure’’ is a form of the verb 
which means to unloose. It is the identical 
word which the sailors and fishermen of the 
Greek world used when they spoke of untying 
the ropes that held their boats to the shore. 
When this was done they were ready to put 
out to sea. 
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“The time of my unloosing is at hand”; so 
we may render Paul’s words without doing 
violence to their meaning and at the same time 
preserve the imagery that is there. The word 
“unloosing’’ is a pen picture that reveals at 
once the glory of the apostle’s great adventure. 
For sixty-odd years his soul had been held. by 
the bonds of the flesh to the shores of time. 
He had longed for wider experiences than can 
be had in this world. He greatly desired, as 
he expressly tells us, to be with Christ. Yet 
he could go no farther than the rope’s length. 
The spirit was bound by the flesh. His bark 
had tugged at the ropes and rolled on the 
restless waves. But now the time of unloosing 
had come! Clear the gangways! Hoist the 
sails! No more tugging at the ropes! No more 
limitations of the flesh! Unloose! Away from 
_ the narrow shores of time! Out upon the limit- 
less expanse of the eternal years! He is free 
at last to sail the boundless sea and into havens 
fair. Is there any interpretation of the Chris- 
tian’s death so satisfying? 

Unloosing—this one word expresses the 
Christian’s view of death. Our mortal life is 
hedged about by obstacles and limitations. 
We are bound to the shores of time and can go 
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no farther than the end of the rope. Life is 
incomplete. Our fondest hopes are shattered. 
Our noblest ambitions are not realized. The 
possibilities of the soul cannot come to full 
fruition so long as it is bound by the limitations 
of this world. But it shall not always be so. 
The time of unloosing will come—glorious day, 
prophetic of a yet more glorious life. In this 
better world the best that can be thought or 
dreamed shall be possible. The soul shall be 
free to venture beyond the ‘“‘bourne of time 
and place”’ into the unending wonders of God. 

I often wonder if England’s poet laureate 
had these words of Paul in mind when he, about 
to take his leave, wrote, 


‘Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.” 
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